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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
BosToN, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, } Contributors. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. Frances D. Gace, Occasional Contributors. 
Mars. H. M. T. CuTLer, 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 

Terms—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cente for single copy. 

Cius Rates—5 copies one year, $10 00. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

PHILADELPHIA OrricE—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for sale. 





Editors. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
st-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
gend it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








A SONG OF WAKING. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 








The maple buds are red, are red, 
The robin’s call is sweet; 

The blue sky floats above thy head, 
The violets kiss thy feet. 

The sun paints emeralds on the spray 
And sapphires on the lake; 

A million wings unfold to-day, 
A million flowers awake. 


Their starry cups the cowslips lift 
To catch the golden light, 

And like a spirit fresh from shrift 
The cherry tree is white. 

The innocent looks up with eyes 
That know no deeper shade 

Than falls from wings of butterflies 
Too fair to make afraid. 


With long, green raiment, blown and wet, 
The willows, hand in hand, 
Lean low to teach the rivulet 
What trees may understand 
Of murmurous tune and idle dance, 
With broken rhymes whose flow 
A poet’s ear shall catch, perchance, 
A score of miles below. 


Across the sky to fairy realm 
There sails a cloudborn ship; 

A wind-sprite standeth at the helm, 
With laughter on his lip; 

The melting masts are tipped with gold, 
The broidered pennons stream ; 

The vessel beareth in her hold 
The lading of a dream. 


It is the hour to rend thy chains, 
The blossom-time of souls. 

Yield all the rest to care and pains; 
To-day delight controls. 

Gird on thy glory and thy pride, 
For growth is of the sun. 

Expand thy wings whate’er betide, 
The summer is begun. 


4>~ 
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DR. ALLEN’S ALARMS. 


Dr. Nathan Allen of Lowell, whose 
favorite theme is the decay of the New 
England stock, writes again upon this sub- 
ject in the Popular Science Monthly for 
August, his article being allotted the place 
of honor at the beginning. His general 
conclusions have been canvassed before 
now, in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL; and his 
latest paper has little in it that is new. He 
writes upon a subject of great impor- 
tance, and he is entitled to credit for the 
honesty and industry with which he pur- 
sues it; but his habits of mind seem to me 
80 unsatisfactory as greatly to diminish 
the value of his conclusions. This was 
hever more obvious than in this particular 
paper, which is liable to the following 
criticisms. 

1. Dr. Allen’s conclusion is that there is 
analarming decay of the native American 
stock, as compared with the foreign. In 
this he differs from our most eminent sta- 
tistical authority on such subjects, Dr. Ed- 
ward Jarvis, and frotn the very careful re- 
port on the Sanitary Condition of Boston, 
by Dr. Curtis. But the difference in meth- 
ods is greater than the variation of results. 
The other authorities just named are severe- 
ly scientific ; they test all their authorities ; 
everything is public and official or at least 
definite and accurately vouched. But Dr. 
Allen on the other hand always deals large- 
ly in that “scrappy sociology,” as some 
one has called it, which is now so very 
much in yogue, and is called by such fine 
hames. ‘The “‘it is said” of some irrespon- 
sible newspaper reporter appears as trust- 
Worthy in his eyes as the most carefully ar- 
ranged and authenticated knowledge. ‘It 
~ well understood,” ‘It is pretty certain,” 

Itis proverbial”—these assum ptions form 
the basis of important conclusions, which 
heed a much more definite foundation. 
Up to the time of the French observer 
Quetelet,almost all scientific men assumed, 
on just such grounds as this, that civiliza- 


tion was ruining the physique of the human 
race; it is quite a recent discovery, that 
the civilized man is physically superior to 
the barbarian. There is no safety in a 
scientific conclusion when all the instru- 
ments of precision are planted on quick- 
sands. 

2. But were it otherwise, all Dr. Allen’s 
conclusions are vitiated by the fact that he 
omits altogether what abler writers, like 
Dr. Jarvis, have shown to be a chief factor. 
He assumes that the only thing to be look- 
ed to, in comparing the increase of the na- 
tive-born with that of the foreign stock is 
the birth-rate. But Dr. Jarvis shows— 
what common-sense might equally well 
have indicated—that the death-rate is equal- 
ly important. Ifa native American hus- 
band and wife, on a certain street, bring 
forth three children, and an Irish family, 
on the adjoining street, bring forth six in 
the same time, Dr. Allen leaps to the con- 
clusion that the Irish stock increases twice 
as fast. Not at all, says Dr. Jarvis; look 
at the death-rate also. If the American 
family, through care and providence, rear 
all their three children, and the Irish fam- 
ily, through recklessness and improvidence 
rear only two of their six, where is the 
gain? These cases are of course imaginary, 
but they illustrate the principle. Writing 
at a distance from books, I cannot give the 
figures, but those who have my ‘**Common- 
Sense About Women” will there find some 
facts and references bearing on the sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Curtis has well pointed out that the 
real source of physiological anxiety in our 
population is not to be found in the origi- 
nal English stock, but in the more recent- 
ly imported, and especially the Irish. 
Much of what Dr. Allen counts for decay 
in the New England stock is simply trans- 
plantation; but the tendency to pulmonary 
disease in the second generation of Irish 
girls is something much more formidable. 
Within sight of my window is a small 
house, very healthfully located, where a 
fine family of young women of Irish par- 
entage, are dying off with a regularity that 
seems like a doom. They grow to matur- 
ity in apparent vigor, and soon after the 
age of twenty they sicken and die. Three 
have gone already; the fourth is strug- 
gling with the disease, and unable to do 
any work; the fifth is but sixteen and as 
yet untouched; then comes a boy of 
twelve. Every city physician knows such 
instances; and yet all this class of facts 
have no apparent weight with Dr. Allen. 

3. In comparing the older New England 
families with the present, Dr. Allen intro- 
duces more than usual of his guess-work. 
It is a subject that has never yet received 
‘areful investigation. ‘The tradition of the 
great Puritan family is like the tradition 
of “the great snow; we look back to it 
and infer that the winters have grown 
milder, while the fact is that great snows 
never come but at long intervals, and that 
some of the recorded winters of Puritan 
days would now be thought unaccounta- 
bly mild. I defy any one of Puritan stock 
to explore his own family records without 
being astonished at the number of early 
deaths and of small families in the first 
generations. The truth is that, as was long 
since proved in the discussion between 
barbarism and civilization, the smaller aver- 
age family of recent days proceeds in part 
from physical advancement rather than 
from physical decay. Many a man or 
woman, under improved conditions, now 
lives to havea child or two, although a 
ruder state of society would have killed 
them off early. It is not in this case a 
proof of impaired physique, but of im- 
proved medical science. Yet considerations 
like this receive no mention from Dr. Allen. 

In conclusion, while there is no doubt 
that the process of acclimating the English 
stock in America has been a severe one, 
there is much more reason to hope than to 
fear for the result. It is probable that as 
all races develop in civilization, marriages 
become less reckless and the birth-rate ac- 
cordingly becomes less, while from the 
same Cause the death-rate among children 
also diminishes. The tendency to town- 
life also exists among all races. It is by 
no means certain that the agricultural 
classes of a community have the best 
physique; the test of our civil war cer- 
tainly did not prove it. It was ‘*proverbi- 
al,” as Dr. Allen would say, that the city 
regiments stood camp-life, on the whole, 
better than those made up of farmers. 
Even the comparison with England is 
very uncertain; it was not in America, but 
in her own country, that Miss Cobbe 
wrote her famous essay on ‘The Little 
Health of Ladies; and Miss Beedy after 





long residence in England showed, in an 





admirable article in Scribner’s Monthly, 
that American women are not in this re- 
spect far behind Englishwomen. Dr. Al- 
len’s complaint of too much education is 
disproved by the fact that our farmer’s 
daughters, in towns where the schools are 
poorest, are very apt to be inferior in 
health to the better educated city-board- 
ers who visit them. The country offers 
better air though the country girls are 
very apt not to breathe it; in all else— 
food, ventilation, exercise, bathing—the 
city offers greater advantages. On the 
whole, there are plenty of facts for the 
optimist, as well as facts for the pessi- 
mist. T. W. H. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 





While some institutions in the East are 
pondering the theme of co-education, and 
while it seems to them a question of diffi- 
cult solution, the noble University of Iowa 
has long ago reached the solution of the 
problem. 

The capability of woman to attain a 
higher education, and the justice of giving 
her equal opportunities with her brothers 
to attain that education, is no longer dis- 
cussed here. She is admitted to all the de- 
partments of the University, and has proy- 
ed herself capable of reaching as far into 
the intellectual depths as man. 

Our last Commncement (nor was this an 
exceptional occasion) shows how woman’s 
ability is regarded here. 

Miss Ella Hamilton, A. M., gave the Al- 
umni Poem. It was avery scholarly and 
delightful production. 

Miss Belle Gilchrist delivered the Mas- 
ter’s Oration, in a manner that left no doubt 
of woman’s ability. 

Miss Emma Brayton, who graduated 
from the law department, delivered a fine 
oration on the subject ‘‘Woman and Law.” 

Among the orators from the Academic 
Department were several ladies, one of 
whom, Miss Delia Hutchinson, gave the 
Valedictory. 

Each year there go out from our Uni- 
versity halls, not only trained men, but 
trained women as well—women who are 
demonstrating the fact that they can fill 
the positions of teacher, lecturer, doctor, 
lawyer, and a host of other callings which, 
a few years ago, they were thought incom- 
petent to fill; while many of our purest and 
best homes are presided over by ladies who 
have cultivated their faculties by a univer- 
sity education. Hore READ. 

Se an Aa ' 


IOWA LABOR REFORMERS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Iowa National Labor party have just 
adopted the following plank: ‘*‘We demand 
equal political rights for all men and wom- 
en.” They also nominated for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Miss Can- 
field, of Des Moines County,who was pres- 
ent at the Convention, and who very briefly 
and gracefully thanked them for the honor 
conferred. Both the Democrats and Re- 
publicans were silent in regard to our pend- 
ing amendment, but the Republicans have 
squarely indorsed the temperance question, 
and no doubt they will have a rousing ma- 
jority this fall to reward them for what 
some call extreme temerity. 

Mary A. Work. 

Des Moines, July 20, 1883. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Miss Lucy Goddard........++++++ seeeee $200 
Miss Matilda Goddard.......+.e+seeees + 100 
Miss R. H. Brady......-sceeeeseeeeeees 100 
Miss S. F. King.......ceeeesecccceeees + 100 


MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 







Samuel Mayes. .cecscccccecececcccecces 20 00 
Miss Mary Shannon.. ++ 1000 
Mrs. E. 8. Barker. . 100 
Miss Sarah D. Merritt 100 
Mrs. M. M. Merritt... 100 
Miss 8. F. King ....... eccccccesooeses - 100 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
Augusta Lewis.........++ eoeccccccccce 100 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey....... PPTTTT TT TTT TTT 100 
Dene Williams..........+++ ecccccece -- 100 
J. Michelly ....-+-+-+0e coccccccccccces 100 
UNCONDITIONED. 
Mrs. 8. 8. Osgood........ cecvccocccccce 1060 
Mra. D. W. Forbes .....ccsecceceeeeees 5 00 
Mrs. C, B. Richmond ......-.+++++. eooe 150 
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HELP FROM MINISTERS. 





The Ministerial Association, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, have recently sent the foi- 
lowing to the Polk County Suffrage So- 
ciety : 

“Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of 
woman suffrage as advocated by your association, 
and regard the same as a proper subject for pulpit 
teaching, and as opportunity offers of furthering 
said cause in our pulpit ministry, we will avail 
ourselves of the same.”’ d 

Some of these ministers have been speak- 
ing on this question in the different town- 
ships on Sunday afternoons. M. A. W. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


BY GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


Searcely any subject has occupied a 
larger place in the attention of the public 
during the last twenty years than the edu- 
cation of women, and yet there is nothing 
like a definite general agreement concern- 
ing any point involved in the discussion. 
We have clamorous cries for the identical 
education of women and men, for co-edu- 
cation, and for the higher education of 
women, whatever that may mean; we have 
discussions of the comparative intellectual 
capacities of men and women, and of the 
physical fitness or unfitness of girls for uni- 
versity work ; now and then we have graph- 
ic pen-pictures of the domestic misery pro- 
duced by the education of girls out of the in- 
tellectual plane occupied by their fathers 
and mothers, and tirades, innumerable as 
vague, against the frivolity of the educa- 
tion given to girls in fashionable schools. 
But with all this discussion, the public is 
still divided in opinion upon that question 
of supreme importance: What training and 
what teaching ought we to give to the 
girls who are to be the wives of our boys, 
and who are to bring up the next genera- 
tion of Americans? 

Perhaps the absurd notion that there is, 
somehow, antagonism between the inter- 
ests of the sexes or the dignity of the sexes 
in this matter, has had much to do with 
our failure to come to an agreement; but 
a more serious obstacle has been the com- 
mon neglect of the debaters to inquire 
particularly into the fundamental relations 
of education to life. The definite statement 
of a few elementary principles may help 
us here, although the principles are so 
commonplace and obvious that their for- 
mal statement seems almost absurdly un- 
necessary. 

The purpose of education, whether we 
hold what are called utilitarian views or 
not, is to fit its recipient for life. Educa- 
tion which does not fit its recipient for 
life, or which does so imperfectly, is to 
that extent defective, misdirected, useless, 

In the education of every human being, 
therefore, distinct reference should be had 
to the conditions and requirements, gener- 
al and particular, of the life which that 
being is likely to lead; and the education 
should include due provision for such con- 
tingencies as are probable or easily possi- 
ble, though not certain. 

All discussion of educational problems, 
to be profitable, must be founded upon a 
proper recognition of these fundamental 
principles.” 

“T utterly loathe and detest the kind of 
education you have received,” wrote the 
late Horace Greeley to a young Oxford 
graduate who had applied to him for em- 
ployment, ‘tbecause it has unfitted you 
for life, and has given you no means of 
taking care of yourself, or of making your- 
self useful in your generation.”’ I quote 
from memory a letter which was brought 
to me to read eight or ten years ago, and 
except in the first clause of it lL can pretend 
to give only the substance, not the exact 
words; but the substance is the soundest 
philosophy, and in this country we recog- 
nize the principle on which it rests, to a 
certain extent, at least, though we are apt 
to misapply it in the direction of material 
utilitarianism and in a contempt for scho- 
lastie acquirements, as Mr. Greeley did in 
the latter part of the letter, where he 
wrote, ‘I thank God that I was gradu- 
ated from a New England very common 
school. 

The principle is that which has been 
enunciated above, and it is fundamental, 
as we have said, to all profitable discussion 
of education. The purpose of the present 
paper is to inquire whither its application 
to the question of women’s education leads. 
By this test, what teaching, what knowl- 
edge, what skill, and what intellectual and 
physical discipline do our daughters need? 
This is a question of the highest moment. 

Upon the answer which this geueration 
gives to it will depend the happiness and 
the welfare of generations to come. No 
man or woman who has daughters to bring 
to womanhood, or sons to be mated with 
the young women of the future, can afford 
to treat the theme lightly or in a spirit of 
perversity. 

Before we can decide what education 
our daughters need, we must know what 
their lives are likely to be, and what de- 
mands life is likely to make upon them. 
Luckily, we know in the main, and the 
contingencies are such that we may pro- 
vide against them. So large a proportion 


of our girls will become wives and moth- 
(Continued on Page 234.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss LAURA SLOAN, of Iowa, is a short- 
hand reporter in Gov. Sherman’s office. 


Mrs. JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG is on her 
way home from China by way of India. 


Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL is lect- 
uring in Warren Co., Iowa. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING, of the Traveller, 
is at Newport. 


Miss GRACE W. Soper, of the Journal, 
is at Concord, to report the school of phil- 
osophy. 

Mrs. DEEBLE has received the Royal 
Red Cross for her services to the army at 
the Cape and in Egypt. 


Mrs. ANNIE LOUISE CARY RAYMOND 
has endowed a free bed in the Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital. 


Miss MARY CROWELL won the literary 
essay prize at the Vanderbilt University, 
over 121 men contestants. 


Mrs. A. D. T. WuiTNry has written a 
serial story with the remarkable title of 
‘*Buttered Crusts,”’ and it will soon be be- 
gun in Wide Awake. 


Mrs. M. J. Pirman—‘*Margery Deane” 
—has recovered from an annoying impair- 
ment of eyesight, and has resumed literary 
work. 

Miss ANNA EICHBERG wrote the words 
for Mr. Eichberg’s national hymn, recently 
sung at the festival of the Boston school- 
children. 

Miss GENEVIEVE WARD ended her sea- 
son at the London Olympic on the 30th of 
June. It had lasted six months, and was 
full of noble labor and honorable success. 


Mrs. 8. C. VOGL, the business manager 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, is taking her 
well-earned vacation at Squirrel Island, 
Maine. 

Miss MATILDA HINDMAN has held sev- 
enty suffrage meetings in Iowa since last 
fall. She is now resting at her home in 
Pittsburgh, and will return to Iowa if for 
further work arrangements can be made. 


Mrs. JANET MARSH PARKER, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has an article on Vivisection 
in the Chicago Weekly Magazine, in which 
she advocates regulation rather than pro- 
hibition of the practice. 


JOHANNA WAGNER, niece of the great 
composer, has been appointed a professor 
of singing at the Munich Conservatory. 
She is the first woman ever chosen for such 
a professorship in Germany. 

Mrs. MARIETTA BONES delivered the 
Fourth of July oration at Andover, Dako- 
ta Territory. She spoke on the topics of 
the time, but reminded her audience that 
women have no vote. 


Mrs. CORNELIA SMITH has given the 
town of Bristol, Pa., a corner lot, and 
the town has voted to build thereon an 
$8,000 building to be known as the Holley 
Hall, in memory of Mrs. Smith’s father, 
the late Winter H. Holley. 


Miss RATHBONE, who for six years has 
been a missionary abroad, has brought to 
New York the first Burmese woman who 
ever landed on our shores. The new-com- 
er will study for five years in this country 
before returning for missionary work. 


REv. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
and Mrs. LETTICE SMITH HOLMEs, who 
graduated from the theological school of 
Oberlin College with the class of °50, were 
at the late semi-centennial elected as mem- 
bers of the theological alumni. Up to that 
time they had not been counted among 
the theological students. 


Mrs. C. A. QurnBy, who was for nine 
years one of the trustees of the State Lu- 
natic Asylum at Augusta, Me., and who 
resigned the position last spring, is now 
also, on account of the sale of the Gospel 
Banner, released from her responsible post 
on that paper, and after needed rest will, 
no doubt, give more time to woman suf- 
frage in Maine. 

Miss M. J. ALDRICH, one of the most 
conservative women in the temperance 
work, said at the recent W. C. 'T. U. Con- 
vention at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, that she 
thought the Lord did not intend to let pro- 
hibition be a success until the great object 
in view, the enfranchisement of woman, 
was accomplished, saying that President 
Lincoln called out 75,000 men, and all 
were confident that these were sufficient to 
crush the Rebellion. But the Lord never 
intended the war should close until the 
slaves were free, and so we met defeat 
after defeat until the emancipation procla- 
mation was issued. 
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(Continued from Page 231.) 
ers that our only safety lies in giving all 
of them proper preparation for the life of 
wives and mothers. 

For such a life they will need, first of 
all, good physical health. So certain and 
so imperative is this need, and so surely 
must neglect of it result in wretchedness, 
that inattention to this matter may fairly 
be called criminal. Yet in no other par- 
ticular, perhaps, is the educatien of girls 
more generally neglected or more fre- 
quently misdirected. There is not only 
too little systematic effort made to educate 
girls’ bodies into supple robustness, and to 
give stamina and buoyancy to their con- 
stitutions, but there is, too commonly, 
positive education in ill health given to 
them. Very much that is most carefully 
done for girls is directly productive of ill 
health, weakness, and want of stamina. 
The care given to the complexion, for ex- 
ample, by which too many mothers mean 
only the whiteness of the skin, commonly 
consists of restraints which break down 
the nervous system, impair vitality, and 
invite invalidism. ‘This is not a lecture on 
hygiene, and it is no part of our purpose 
to suggest the proper hygienic governance 
of girls’ lives. We seek only to emphasize 
the importance of proper physical training 
as a necessary part of the education of 
girls. 

As wives and mothers our girls are to be, 
in Addison's phrase, ‘‘the cement of soci- 
ety.” Without their purity and grace, 
and intelligence and good temper, society 
would crumble to pieces. It will be their 
task to keep the world sweet and whole- 
some; to create, regulate, and maintain 
social intercourse of a graceful, profitable 
kind; to make life worth living. It will 
be theirs to make homes with the material 
means which men furnish; to turn mere 
dwelling-houses into centres of attractive 
domestic life. Upon them chiefly will 
fall the duty of ornamenting life, cultivat- 
ing the world’s taste, keeping its moral 
nature alive, and inspiring the men of their 
generation with high and worthy concep- 
tions of purity and duty. It will be theirs 
to entertain the world, too, and to amuse 
it in profitable ways; to minister in all 
womanliness to its moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual health and comfort. Women 
only can create that sweet and wholesome 
atmosphere in which domestic life springs 
into existence and grows. Above all and 
beyond all in importance, these girls whom 
we are educating must bear and rear the 
next generation of men and women, and 
upon their fitness to discharge this task 
well the character of the future men and 
women of America depends. 

Our civilization is founded absolutely 
and wholly upon the family, and the wife 
and mother determines the character and 
life of the family. Is it not worth our 
while, therefore,—nay, is it not our high- 
est and most imperative duty,—to take care 
that our girls, upon whose shoulders such 

tasks as these are presently to fall, shall 
be fitted by every means in our power for 
the due and happy discharge of functions 
so important? Is it not criminal folly for 
us to treat their education as nothing more 
than a preparation for the frivolous life of 
the ball-room? And is it any whit wiser 
for us to push them into wearing compe- 
tition with men in university work, to the 
neglect of aught that belongs by right of 
life’s need to their own proper education? 

As a preparation for such duties as we 
have outlined above, girls need both moral 
and intellectual culture of a kind which 
neither any fashionable girls’ schoo! nor 
any university in the land provides or 
can provide. They need, above all, the 
training of home life and home influences 
—this far more than scholastic discipline, 
far more than what we term accomplish- 
ments. 

We do not complain that either the 
fashionable schools or the universities 
teach girls more than is good for them in 
either of these directions, but that they 

neglect to teach much that is of greater 
necessity as a preparation for life than 
anything that they do teach. 

The woman who is to be happy and 
useful as the maker and mistress of a home 
must know the art of home-making and 
home-ruling. Yet how very small a place 
is given to the teaching of these arts in 
our schemes of education for girls! We 
should call that man a fool who hoped to 
see his son successful as a merchant or 
banker, but neglected to have him instruct- 
ed in the principles of arithmetic and book- 
keeping. But thousands of girls are mar- 
ried every year who do not know how to 
make a loaf of bread, or to set a table, or 

to iron a napkin, or to make a bed becom- 
ingly. Is it expected that servants shall 
do these things? So the young man who 
is to be made into a merchant or bank- 
er will have his bookkeepers to write out 
his accounts and make his arithmetical cal- 
culations for him, but he must understand 
these processes for himself, or he will be 
at the mercy of his servants. Moreover, 
in the woman’s case, there may not always 
be servants or the means with which to 
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petence at best needs the supervision of a 
mistress skilled in all their arts. This 
seems a homely matter, doubtless, to those 
persons who see the complete salvation of 
women in university education, but it is a 
matter which touches the happiness of 
women themselves, and closely concerns 
the well-being of a world whose whole 
life centres in and is founded upon the 
home. It is not too much to say that no 
girl ought ever to come to maturity with- 
out having acquired both skill and taste 
in every art of the household, or that no 
woman deficient in this particular can 
marry without serious risk to her own 
happiness and to that of the persons about 
her. It does nobody any harm for the 
mistress of a household to know how to 
calculate an eclipse, but it is disastrous for 
her to be herself eclipsed by her Bridget. 

For the proper ordering of a household 
every woman needs a cultivated taste, and 
her education should include very careful 
attention to this point. It is one of the 
duties of women to beautify, to ornament 
the world, and especially their own homes 
and their own persons; and the woman 
whose taste does not enable her to dress 
herself becomingly, to arrange the furni- 
ture and ornaments of her rooms tasteful- 
ly, and generally to give a touch of seem- 
liness to that part of the world with which 
she has to do, misses and fails in a part of 
her work, to her own loss and that of all 
other persons with whom she comes in 
contact. It is not necessary that our girls 
shall become artists, but it is important 
that they shall have a trained appreciation 
of beauty and fair skill in producing it. 

The study of music, and especially the 
acquirement of practical skill in the mak- 
ing of music, is sufficiently well recog- 
nized as a necessary part of a girl's educa- 
tion; but some question has been raised 
on this subject by the very persons who 
have most loudly complained of the de- 
fectiveness of women’s education in scho- 
lastie studies. It is frequently said that 
only those girls who have marked ability 
in music, and who therefore are likely to 
excel in it, should be required to give time 
to its study. We do not argue in that way 
respecting the education of boys. We 
make all our boys study arithmetic, those 
who have not as well as those who have a 
natural aptitude for mathematics. When 
we reflect upon the value of musical skill 
to a woman as a resource for her own en- 
tertainment, as a means of adding to the 
attractiveness of her home, and, more 
than all, as a refining, softening influence 
upon children, it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that a knowledge of music is 
as necessary to a girl as acquaintance with 
arithmetic is to a boy; and as no boy not 
an idiot is incapable of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, so no girl with hands 
and ordinary mental capacity is incapable 
of acquiring fair skill in music. 

Most important of all a woman's ae- 
complishments, however, is the ability to 
maintain an intelligent, vivacious conver- 
sation with family friends and guests. <A 
woman who is a good talker, and who 
ean talk equally well whatever the char- 
acter of her guests may be, is a blessing, a 
boon to the world. By nature all women 
are fitted to acquire this accomplishment. 
All women talk much; that all of them 
do not talk well is mainly the fault of 
those who have educated them, 

They have not been provided with sub- 
jects of conversation, and their minds 
have not been trained to that alertness 
and that catholicity of intellectual sym- 
pathy which are necessary conditions of 
conversational success in varied company. 
This need can and should be provided for 
in the education of girls. In order to talk 
well, a woman must be well informed upon 
a great variety of subjects. She must 
know what is going on in the World, and 
must be interested in it—the great world 
of life, not the wretched, narrow little 
world of gossip which is called society. 
She must be interested in the world’s great 
interests and its minor concerns. She 
must know something of the drama, of 
art, of music, of the news of the day, and 
of current literature, and she must be in- 
terested in these things. So equipped, she 
need never make a remark about the weath- 
er, or fall to discussing the depravity of 
servants—a depravity which is lacking in 
the variety necessary to make it > inter- 
esting theme of conversation. Training 
may so equip her by awakening her inter- 
est in these things, and by giving her the 
necessary general acquaintance with them. 
Another need of women’s lives, a sore one, 
the neglect of which is a fruitful source of 
misery, is the means of self-entertainment. 
Every woman must necessarily pass many 
hours alone in her own home, and the tor- 
ture of loneliness is inevitable, unless the 
woman is capable of being sufficient com- 
pany for herself. It is incapacity in this 
direction which makes gadabouts of some 
women, and melancholy-maniacs of oth- 
ers. That a condition so certain to exist 
is not provided for in education is a griev- 
ous wrong and cruelty. In the training 
already suggested as a means of giving 





command their services, and their incom- 


women skill in conversation, we have the 


chief conditions of escape from ennui. 
The woman who reads her newspaper ev- 
ery day, and the magazines every month, 
and who maintains her acquaintance with 
books and her love for them, is not apt to 
find time dragging heavily on her hands. 
If to this she adds an intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the world, in education, 
charity, and those great political questions 
which involve the welfare of the race, or 
of classes and nations, she will always have 
occupation enough for her mind and heart, 
and will always be the best of company 
for herself, or for any other intelligent 
human being. 

In our scheme of education for girls, 
therefore, we would make everything sub- 
ordinate to the one purpose of fitting them 
to lead the lives of women contentedly in 
happiness and usefulness and all grace; 
we would seek first of all to make women 
of them, women capable of doing the 
duties of a woman's life becomingly and 
well, and of enjoying that life. To that 
end we would make it a first care to give 
them good health and strong constitu- 
tions; secondly, to train them thoroughly 
in all domestic arts; thirdly, to cultivate 
the wsthetic side of their natures, in order 
that they may know how to minister to 
beauty; fourthly, to train them to right 
ethical principles and impulses, and culti- 
vate in them a genuine love of home and 
its duties; finally, we would cultivate in 
every girl such sympathies and tastes as 
are necessary to the healthful occupation 
of her mind, and the development of her 
conversational powers; that is to say, we 
would lead her to a love of letters, of mu- 
sic and art, and to a reasonable interest in 
the affairs of mankind. 

Such, we think, is, in outline and sub- 
stance, the education which common-sense 
must prompt us to give to our girls by way 
of preparation for that matronly life 
which each of them will most probably 
lead. If to this preparation for life any 
girl chooses and is able to add scholastic 
attainments, there can be no objection; 
but these are the educational necessaries of 
life, while scholastic attainments are life's 
refinements. ‘To neglect necessary prepa- 
ration for happy and useful life in order 
to acquire unnecessary scholastic training 
is simply folly of a suicidal sort. As a 
matter of fact, the great majority of women, 
for lack of time, or means, or inclination, 
cannot become scholars in the university 
sense, in any case, and to set up such a 
standard as « common one for girls to 
strive to attain, seems little less than a 
waste of the world’s most precious com- 
modity—good womanly women. The 
woman is of greater worth to the world 
than the scholar. 

In addition to this preparation for the 
life which each woman is most likely to 
lead, there should be in every case some 
preparation made for a contingency which 
may become a fact in any woman's life— 
the contingency, namely, of impoverished 
self-dependence. No one will dispute the 
abstract assertion that any given girl may 
some day have herself and perhaps her 
family to support; and yet our schemes 
of education for girls are framed precisely 
as if this were not and could not be true. 
As a rule, no provision whatever is made 
for such a contingency in the education 
of girls, no recognition whatever is given 
to the fact that the chance exists. We 
shut our eyes to the danger; we hope that 
the ill may never come, and we put the 
thought of it away from us. In brief, we 
trust to luck, and that is a most unwise— 
I was about to say an idiotic—thing to do. 

fach one of us has known women to 
whom this mischance has happened, and 
each one of us knows that it may happen 
to the daughter whom we tenderly cher- 
ish, yet we put no arms in her hands with 
which to fight this danger; we equip her 
for every need except this sorest of all 
needs; we leave her at the mercy of 
chance, knowing that the time may come 
when she whom we have not taught to do 
any bread-winning work will have need 
of bread, and will know no way in which 
to get it except through dependence, beg- 
gary, or worse. She can teach? Yes, if 
she can find some politician to secure an 
appointment for her. She can prick back 
poverty with the point of her needle! Yes, 
at the rate of seventy-five cents a week. 
or, if she is a skilful needle-woman, at 
twice or thrice that pittance. 

Is it not beyond comprehension that 
intelligent and affectionate fathers, know- 
ing the dreadful possibilities that lie be- 
fore daughters whom they love with fond- 
est indulgence, should neglect to take the 
simplest precaution in their behalf? We 
are a dull, blind, precedent-loving set of 
animals, we human beings. We neglect 
this plain duty, at this terrible risk, simply 
because such has been the custom. Some 
few of us have made up our minds to set 
this cruel custom at defiance, and to give 
our girls the means of escape from this 
danger. It is our creed that every educa- 
tion is fatally defective which does not 
include definite skill in some art or handi- 





- craft or knowledge with which bread and 
shelter may be certainly won in case of 
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need. If the necessity for putting such 
skill to use never arises, no harm is done, 
but good rather, even in that case, because 
the consciousness of ability to do battle 
with poverty frees its possessor from ap- 
prehension, and adds to that confident 
sense of security without which content- 
ment is impossible. All men recognize 
this tact in the case of boys; its recogni- 
tion in the case of girls is not one whit 
less necessary. It seems to me, at least, 
that every girl is grievously wronged who 
is suffered to grow up to womanhood and 
to enter the world without some market- 
able skill.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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sadly, “I went for the 
and got the old man’s 


“Yes,” he said, 
daughter’s hand, 
foot.” 

If Massachusetts did not have a Marble- 
head, she could not survive under the hard 
raps given her by her governor. 

It was a Chicago young lady who, when 
she was presented with a pair of opera- 
glasses, asked how in the world she was to 
keep them on. 


A housekeeper asks, ‘‘What is the sim- 
plest way to keep jelly from moulding on 
top?" Shut a small boy up in the pantry 
for a few minutes. 


A Boston clergyman claims to have 
found in the Bible a prophetic reference to 
Gov. Butler’s capacity for muddling things, 
‘And Benjamin’s mess was five times as 
much as any of theirs.” 

Self-preservation the first law of nature. 
“What makes chickens come out of their 
shell; they must be so nice and warm and 
comfortable inside?” ‘P’r’aps it’s because 
they’re afraid of being boiled." 

A Rockville, Conn., young lady, who 
was examining some hats in one of the 
millinery shops there lately, innocently in- 
quired, ‘Do the crushed strawberry hats 
have the odor of the fruit?” 

Aunt Esther was trying to persuade lit- 
tle Eddy to retire at sunset. using as an 
arguinent that the little chickens went to 
roost at that time. “Yes,” said Eddy, 
‘but then, aunty, the old hen always goes 
with them.” 

A young lady was caressing a pretty 
spaniel and murmuring, “I do love a nice 
dog!” “Ah!” sighed a dandy, standing 
near, “I would | were a dog.” ‘Never 
mind,” retorted the young lady, sharply, 
“*vou'll grow.” 

The other day, a friend called upon Mr. 
T. B. Aldrich at his office in Boston, 
which overlooks the Old Granary burying- 
ground, and made a casual remark on the 
pleasant surroundings. ‘Yes, said Mr. 
Aldrich, glancing out of the window at the 
moss-covered tombstones in the graveyard ; 
“*T have excellent neighbors; they never 
send in any manuscript.” 

“Did you hear any of Wagner's operas? 
asked a Boston critic of a Cincinnati lady 
who had recently returned from a tour of 
Europe. ‘I heard them all,” she replied 
rather languidly. ‘‘I suppose the first time 
you went you were quite overcome by the 
grand concatenation of sounds.” “Oh, I 
didn’t mind it,” was the response. ‘*I’ve 
been married twenty years, and my hus- 
band is a fearful snorer.” 





“FIGURES are not always facts,’’ but the incon- 
trovertible facts concerning Kidney-Wort are 
better than most figures. For instance: ‘It is 
curing everybody,’ writes a druggist. ‘Kidney- 
Wort is the most popular medicine we sell.” It 
should be by right, for no other medicine has 
such specific action on the liver, bowels and kid- 
neys. Do not fail to try it, 


EXTREME TIRED FeEeLinc.—A lady tells us 
“the first bottle has done my daughter a great deal 
of good, her food does not distress her now, nor 
does she suffer from that extreme tired feeling 
which she did before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
A second bottle effectea a cure. No other prep- 
aration contains such a concentration of vital- 
izing, enriching, purifying and invigorating 
properties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
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for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi- 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which he prescribes. 
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Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


(Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix has been deliver. 
ing some ferocious Lenten lectures at 
Trinity Chapel, New York, conc erning 
the shocking depravity of the Americay 
girl. * * * It has pleased Dr. Dix to 
denounce the higher education of women, 
as if it were certain to result in the ruin of 
the sex.]—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Ob, Dr. Dix, oh, Reverend Dix! 
So hot at denouncing the sex and its tricks, 
Your mind must be full of queer ricks and cricks, 
You are right off the rails, oh, my Reverend Dix; 
"Tis wrong-headed *‘goodies” like you who would fix 
The yoke on the woman, and then if she kicks 
You “slate” her as though she had stolen a Pyx, 
Like Bardolph. The sex like ourselves is a “mix,” 
There are some who are bad, there are some who are 
“bricks,” 
But keep them in darkness to cure them? O Dix! 
The whitest wax-candles, without any wicks, 
Would be little use in this world. ‘The fierce flicks 
Of your heavy flagellum fall wildly; some pricks 
Of sharp ridicule’s goad you deserve, for it licks 
Common sense to perceive what you're at. Budding 
quicks 
Need light, nor do women need darkness, my Dix. 
If you'd nurture their morals by teaching them niz, 
Be sure that you’d not make them seraphs, but 
“sticks,” 
In your dull “Dix’s Land”—not Arcadia, Dix, 
But a soulless Bawotia, sombre as Styx. 
—London Punch, 











"KIDNEY- WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
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es. Whatever the cause, howevcr obstinate 
he case, proper use of this remedy will 


overcome it, 


® plaint is very a t to be 
complicated with coustipation. Kidney-Wort 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians) 
and medicines have before failed. 
(@rIf you have either of these troubles 


| Drugsists Seli | 
KIDNEY-WORT 


$5 to $20 Ps siiecs Srinson & Cos, Portland, Me 


HEART. TROUBLES 


SP ONE IN THREE HAS THEM“ 


Andthink the Kidneysor Liver at Fault, 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case, raves’ [Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case, (Accompanics 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Ieart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shiws great resultes 
ASrarTLINeG Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific, $1 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
mapas oy treatise on these diseases, 
ration and Sleeplessness, 
5 ay ond Heart Regulutor has no equal. 
F. E. Ingatrs, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. A. 
t¥Sold by allLeading Druggists..23 ¢ 
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7. Kidney Diseqse,...........006 00 cocves 0 
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30. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 
32. Disense of the Heart, Palpiiation, 1.00 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin- 
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for Dr. Humphreys’ Book o 
(at ages); also Lilustrated Catalogue FRE 
Address, Ho mphreys’ Homeopathic 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 
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Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
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THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 


The root of the wild excesses of fashion- 
able folly, deepening into actual crime, 
says Harper's Easy Chair for May, is the 
view of women which men generally adopt 
and which women generally accept. It lies 
in the refusal to recognize in woman the 
same liberty of choice in the conduct of 
life which men assert and maintain for 
themselves. It lies inthe distrust of those 
laws of nature in regard to women which 
are implicitly trusted in regard to men, and 
jn the assumption of men to decide for 
women what is becomingin woman. Men 
perpetually talk cf the sphere of woman 
as if women did not know their own sphere 
quite as well as men know theirs, and men 
argue about the occupations and education 
of woman, as if women were not as com- 
petent to choose for themselves as men for 
themselves. But, if men are to decide 
what is truly womanly, and direct the ac- 
tivities and studies of women, practically 
denying them the freedom of choice, which 
men will fight to the death to secure for 
themselves, the consequences are inevit- 
able. Not more surely will he that sows 
the wind reap the whirlwind, than he who 
would impose upon society to-day the me- 
dizval estimate of women reproduce me- 
dizval morals and manners. 

Oe 


THE GOSPEL LEVER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In preaching the gospel, | feel that we 
face every phase of human righteousness, 
and more and more I come to see the long, 
strong lever for the cause of Christ which 
will be surely found in the successful is- 
sue of woman suffrage. And so, even in 
weakness I am glad to help the sowing of 
what I know will be raised in power. Per- 
mit me to say that,in my public work or at 
home with my children, | work and pray 
for the issue, and looking down the ranks 
of the consecrated women working for 
women, I am proud of the fellowship 
which makes me even one of the least of 
these. Yours truly, 

MARIE HADCLIFFE BUTLER. 

Johnstown, Pa. 
ee 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





General Tom Thumb is dead. 

The mother of Gen. Phil Sheridan is 83 
years old, and still lives in the house at 
Perry, O., in which her famous son was 
born. 

Among the speakers at the Decoration 
Day exercises at North Adams, Mass., was 
Harry Gartield, of Williams College, eldest 
son of President Gartield. 

Mrs. Hloward Hart, of Troy. N. Y., has 
given to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute $60,000 to endow a professorship of 
technical mechanics, to bear the name of 
her deceased husband. 

‘One of the advantages on the side of the 
missionaries in Alaska,’’ says the Rey. 5. 
Hall Young, who has recently returned 
for a short rest from Fort Wrangle, ‘lies in 
the fact that the women are in all respects 
the equals of the men.” 

Under the Scott law over $400,000 has 
already been paid into the treasury of the 
city of Cincinnati, one brewer alone pay- 
ing $44,000, or $200 for each of 220 saloon- 
keepers who were not able to put up the 
collateral.— Loyansport Journal. 

Vineland, N.J., has no saloons and 17 
persons classed as habitual drunkards ; her 
paupers cost $22] last year, and her police 
$75. New Britain, Conn., about the same 
size, has 80 saloons and 497 habitual 
drunkards; her paupers cost $8,000 last 
year and her police $7.500. 





The Michigan Legislature has passed by 
a nearly unanimous vote a bill requiring 
teachers in that State to pass an examina- 
tion ‘tin physiology and hygiene, with par- 
ticular reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system.” 

Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins, of Cleveiand, gave 
the address at the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at Winsor, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. It 
was an open air meeting, and was well at- 
tended. Dr. Boyle, of Pittsburg, Pa., gave 
the address in the morning, Mrs. Perkins 
in the afternoon, and both speakers gave 
addresses in the evening. 

Brave Mary ‘Trainer was a Pittsburg 
servant-girl who saw a little child belong- 
ing to the family for which she worked 
playing on the railroad track in front of an 
express train, ran and picked it up, was 
herself struck by the engine, but at the in- 
stant threw the child so that it was pick- 
ed up unhurt. The girl was frightfully 
mangled, and died after two hours of 
agony. 

The Boston Advertiser says, ‘‘Something 
over thirty-one thousand dollars was spent 
by the Aldermen and Common Councilmen 
during the last city year in food, drink, and 
cigars for themselves. Some committees 


do not appear in the list at all, and the 
amount would be swelled if their expenses 
are eighty-four 


were included. There 
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members of the two branches of the City 
Council, who accordingly obtained ‘re- 
freshments’ to the average value of $370 
each, about seven dollars a week.” 

The Michigan Legislature of 1883 closed 
at midnight on Wednesday with the usual 
boy’s play, only a little more so. The sen- 
ate committee was fairly bombarded from 
the room, and grave and reverend seign- 
eurs were visible in various parts of the 
House speaking to motions with waste- 
paper basket bomb-proofs on their heads. 
—Lansing Republican. The bill granting 
municipal suffrage to women was declared 
“unconstitutional” by these wise men. 
Probably they did not find time to investi- 
gate the matter, being overworked (?) in 
the above manner.— Manistee Standard, 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Richmond, 
Ind., read a paper in the last annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Medical Society, on 
the “Influence of Colleges of the regular 
Schools of Medicine closing their doors 
against Women Students.” Her views were 
endorsed by many of the leading . physi- 
cians. The discussion which followed 
showed a marked progress in regard to the 
medical education of women by the mem- 
bers of the Association in the last few 
years. As it isa rule of the Society that 
no paper will be received which is not pre- 
viously endorsed by the county societies, 
auxiliary to the State Association, and 
recommended to that meeting by these so- 
cieties, this fact is an additional recom- 
mendation tothe merits of the paper. Dr. 
Thomas has for many years patiently and 
hopefully borne the burden incident to 
pioneer life in her profession, and has the 
satisfaction of seeing her labors recogniz- 
ed by her medical co-workers. 

A Washington report recently announe- 
ed that the position of the Civil Service 
teform Commission on the woman ques- 
tion was that if the heads of the depart- 
ments request that women shall be certi- 
fied they will be, but otherwise sex will 
be disregarded in the certifications. This 
is a pitiful statement. The only question 
should be not whether a woman or a man 
is the applicant, but is the person compe- 
tent. If the person is not competent to 
pass the examination, let that person be 
rejected; but the query about the matter 
of sexis absurd. Ifa woman steals, she 
is shut up; if a woman murders, she is 





imagination he already said ‘‘*mine”)} will 
wind and wind, and you can hear it—oh! 
you don’t know what fun it is having a 
Waterbury !” 

They went in to dinner just then, and 
they had steak and browned potatoes, with 
plum-pudding. The boys remember the 
very dishes of that meal, because such a 
dreadful thing happened right in the mid- 
dle of it. 

Says papa, all of a sudden, “Sorry for 
you, boys, to have to give up your gar- 
dens, but I have sold this house—give it up 
first of July.” 

“Why, papa.” cried Johnny, ‘*where’s 
my Waterbury?” 

“And my velocipede?”’ cried Jimmy. 
**Can't you make the man wait?” 

Papa stared a little. He felt sorry, but 
the little gardens seemed such a very small 
part of the estate he was selling. 

“TI don’t know anything about your ve- 
locipedes and water-pots,” he said, care- 
lessly, **but you needn’t ery about it. Ill 
get you all the ‘garden-sauce’ you want.” 

And that’s all papa thought he could do 
about it. 

Out rushed the boys the minute they 
were excused. Out to their dear lost gar- 
dens, where every precious pea-vine was a 
joy and hope an hour ago—and now! 

“TI don’t care!” said Jimmy, fiercely. 
‘‘Nobody else is going to have my garden, 
I’ve worked over and put my strength 
into! Remember how we dug up the 
ground and almost sifted it? Remember 
how I whacked that old stump out of the 
way? Stuck, you know, like a reg’lar old 
euttle-fish, and I just said, ‘Old feller, 
you're coming out o° here!’ and I up with 
my axe and hit him with awful power, and 
he did come! Think I'm going to lose all 
that? No, sir! Ill root it up first. If I 

‘an't have it, nobody else shall !” 

“Oh, I wouldn't, Jimmy!" said Johnny, 
with his face all muddy with tear-streaks. 
‘It'll be beautiful for somebody,” he said, 
touching a searlet creeper lovingly. ‘I’m 


| going to make ‘em grow just the best I 


ean, and perhaps—I'm going to try and 
think perhaps—the man will have a little 
girl that’s sick,and some day they'll get her 
some lovely green peas out of my garden, 
—won't it be nice? Or some time the man 


| will come home tired to dinner, like papa, 
| and my cucumbers and red radishes will 


hung, and if a woman is held sternly to | 


account for her wrong doing which im- 
plies penalty, shall she not fairly compete 
for the prerogatives which belong to her 


in common with the persons who have by | 
Wom- | 


manly test proved their capacity ? 
an in these days more than hoes her own 
row, and there should be no question of 
sex where capacity is the test. The proofs 
accumulate every day that woman is an 
able competitor in all kinds of labor.—Rut- 
land (Vt.) Herald. 


aber 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO GARDENS. 


BY ANNA F. BURNHIAM. 


When anybody gets a garden started ten 
days before any of the old gardeners,— 
beans sprouted, peas up, cucumbers and 
radishes showing their little green flags, 
anybody has a right to be proud, J say. 
Some people said that Jimmy and Johnny 
“bragged” over their gardens. 
when they were ahead of any of the farm- 
ers’ gardens, and even the model farmers 
over at the “Aggy” hadn’t begun to be so 
‘**forehanded” ¥ 

The ‘Aggy was the agricultural Col- 
lege, where the boys had got their seeds 
and things. 

Jimmy’s garden was doing the best on 
peas and cucumbers, and Johnny’s seemed 
to put its strength mostly into onions, 
radishes, and such things. They had al- 
ready made arrangements with the gro- 
cers and two or three of the hotel-keepers 
to take their produce, and each knew just 
exactly what he was going to do with the 
money. 


| py in spite of the tears. 


Oh, ['m going to 


taste beautiful to him. 
make you grow, old garden! 

Johnny went into the house almost hap- 
It is so good to 


| think about making other people happy. 


Why not, | 


But Jimmy staid in the garden, doing 
what he said he would. And nobody, look- 
ing at his face, would have suspected him 
of getting the least bit of happiness out of 
it. 

“Well, boys,” said papa, cheerily at sup- 
per-time. ‘You wasted your tears, after 
all. The man backed out, and we're going 
to keep the house. So there’s nothing to 
hinder your sitting under your own vine 
and fig-tree this year.” 

*O papa, you old darling!” eried John- 
ny, in delight. ‘*You shall have my very 
first ‘kukes* for that, see if you don’t!” 

“Aren't you going to give me one of 
your cucumbers, too, Jimmy?” laughed 
papa. ‘Why, what's the matter?” he said, 
as poor Jimmy burst into tears. 

And poor selfish Jimmy had to confess, 
when he could make his poor ashamed 
tongue speak for itself, that he had torn it 
all up for fear somebody else should have 
any good out of his garden.—Portland 
Transcript. 

-o- 
OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Go., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 
has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 


| premium we have ever offered has been so 


‘You can buy an old Waterbury thing, | 


if you want to! 
when he was breaking his back over the 
weeds among his pea-vines. “I’m going 
to have that velocipede of Charley Cur- 
ran’s. He'll sell it for three dollars, and 


said Jimmy, one day | 
' fabrics are made by the Diamond Dyes 


‘tisn’t broken any but the back brace there, | 


and one of the wheels is cracked, and the | 


handle’s come off, but I can put a nail in | 


it.” 


| theless, essentially different. 


Jimmy would take an old thing rather | 


than a new one, if he had his choice—‘‘for 
the fun of tinkering,” grandfather said. 
He was always “restoring” old furniture 
about the house with the most frightful 
success. 

“All right,” said Johnny, who was 
gathering a little nosegay of his precious 
scarlet-bean blossoms to put by mamma's 


plate. ‘I'd rather have the Waterbury 
though. It keeps time like anything, and 


it takes two whole minutes to wind her up, 
Jimmy, think of that! The other kind of 
watches are no fun—turn your key a half 
a second and it’s all done, but mine [in 


highly appreciated. We give it to every 

one who sends us $2.50 for a new yearly 

subseriber. The value of the book is $1.50. 
Ka. Bs 





TuE most brilliant shades possible on all 
Un- 
equalled for brilliancy and durability. 10 cts. 

How can you remain a sufferer from dyspep- 
sia when worse cases than vours are being cured 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla? Trv it. 


Epwarp Evererr and Edwin M. Stanton 
died with apoplexy, a disease often mistaken for 
heart disease. ‘The two complaints are, never- 
“Apoplexy is a 
loss of voluntary motion and sensation, caused 
by pressure on the brain.’’ For 30 years past, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has always cured 
heart disease and its kindred troubles. 


~INKSTAN 





Try the pocket size, Anti-Stylo- 
graphic Fountain Pen,$1.00 each. 


A GAY 
184 Devonshire Street. 

ste 
JENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. — 
I Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 
surroundings. Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 
ships. Board and other expenses very low. Courses 
of study; Classical, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
cal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, Xc.), 
with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory Depart- 
ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
or any information, address GEo. W. ATHERTON, Pres. 

St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 29-—8t 





AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


“These books contain everything which a traveler 
wantsto know, in precisely the shape he wants to 
have it.”—Boston JOURNAL. 

The best companions for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. 

Arranged on the celebrated Baedeker Plan, indorsed 
by all European travelers. 

The History, Poetry, and Legends of each locality, 
tersely and clearly given. 

Scores of Maps, City Plans, and Panoramas. 

Giving Prices and Locations of all Hotels and Board 
ing Houses, Summer Resorts and Routes. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
WHITE MUUNTAINS. 


400 to 500 pages each. Boundin flexible red cloth. 
Scores of Maps. $1 50 each. 

‘We have not only read these books with delight 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have traveled with them and by them 
on the sea and laud. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated witb this locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they 
hum to you the song, or murmur the lines, in which 
some poet has enshrined events by which a spot has 
become memorable. A condensed literature of great 
variety and richness is stored up within their pages. 
They are simply indispensable to tourists in the re- 
gions named, and those who have sallied forth without 
them have omitted the really most important part of 
their equipment.”— LITERARY WORLD. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS ; 


Or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in 
Season and out of Season, amongia Passing 
People. 

By Mrs. JANE G. AusTIN. $1 50. 

“This charming book comes to us with the freshness 
of a breeze from Nantucket, its ozone being as healthy 
as itis invigorating. The book fascinates from cover 
to cover."—FRANK LEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEws 
PAPER. 


Through One Administration. 


By Mrs, F. H. Burnett. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

A peculiarly powerful and interesting story of 
modern life aud political intrigues in Washington, full 
of dramatic intensity and vivid portraiture. The sales 
of this romance of our republican court-circles have 
been astonishing. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 


By Mary HALLock Foote. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated 
by the author. $1 25. 
“Unusual depth and charm.”—St. PauL PIONEER- 
PREss. 
“A charming story, charmingly illustrated.”—N. Y. 
TIMES. 


‘4 x A] 
THN GENTLE SAVAGE. 
By Epwarp King. 12mo, $2 00, 
“His story of “he Gentle Savage’ ye ps him by the 
side of Howells and James in the field of romance,”— 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 


By Henry James, Jr. Three stories in one volume. 
12mo, $1 50. 

“TI don’t recall a work of fiction for the last year that 
scems 80 absolutely indispensable for one to read as 
this collection, These stories are representative of 
Mr. James in his best, his most brilliant and most 
suggestive work. The fascination of Mr. James is as 
illusive as light, and as all-pervading.”’—St. Levis 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


RECENT : VERY CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR S. S. LIBRARIES. 





AND 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


Books by E. A. Rand. Books by Pansy. 


Pushing Ahead, $125 The Man of the 
Roy’s Dory, 125 House, $1 50 
Little Brown Top, 125 Mrs. Solomon Smith 
After the Freshet, 125 Looking on, 150 
The Hall in the 
Grove, 1 50 


By Margaret Sidney. 
The Pettibone Name $1 25 
So As by Fire, 125 
Half Year at Bronck- 
ton, 125 


By Marie Oliver. 
Seba’s Discipline, $150 
Old and New Friends, 1 50 
Ruby Hamilton, 156 


By Carrie A. Cooke. By Mrs. 8.R.G. Clarke. 


To-days and Yester- Our Street, $1 50 

days, $125 Yensie Walton, 150 
From June to June, 125 Yensie Walton’s Wo- 

manhood, 150 

Tue SNow Fam y, by M. B. Lyman, $100 


THe Bartis™ OF Fire, by Charles Edward Smith, 1 25 

AROUND THE RANCH, by Belle K. Towne, 125 

THROUGH STRUGGLE TO Victory, by A. B. 
Meservey, 80 


THREE oF Us, by Heckla, 100 
BREAKFAST FOR Two, by Joannah Matthews, 125 
ONWARD TO THE HEIGHTS OF LIFE, 125 
TORN AND MENDED, by Wm. F. Round, 100 
Tuat Boy or NEwk irks’, by L. Bates, 125 
THE CLAss oF '70, by H. V. Morison, 125 
UncLE MARK’S AMARANTHS, by Annie G. Hale, 150 


Six MonTuHs AT Mrs. Prior’s, by Emily Adatas, 1 25 
OnE Qutet Lire, by Mrs. J. J. Colter, 125 
A FORTUNATE FAILuRe, by C. B. LeRow, 125 


THE PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 
30 Vols., 87 50. 
Setect 8. 8. LIBRARIES. 


*,* LOTHROP’s The 


choicest, freshest books at very low prices. 


ADMIRABLE TEMPERANCE BOOKS. 


Tue Onty Way OvrtT, by J. W. Willing, $1 50 
Joun Bremy, by A. A. Hopkins, 125 
SINNER AND Sarnt, by A. A. Hopkins, 125 
Tue TEmMPTeR BEHIND, by John Saunders, 125 
Goop Work, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
MYSTERY OF THE LopGE, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
FINISHED OR Not, 150 


*,* Messrs. D. Lotnurop & Co. publish the cele- 
brated Pansyand Prize Books. Full Catalogue sent 





A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 


BUT YET A WOMAN, 


By Artuur 8. Hanpy. $1 25. 

A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
isa rape pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by bigh and noble thought. It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHicaco TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 





BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Grores P. LATHROP, 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 
I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
III. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 
The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 
Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
Romance. 
VI. The Marble Faun. 
VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 
IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Dolliver R . F hawe, 
mus Felton, etc. 
Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 
Sketch and Index. 
“In many respects the most severely simple and 


chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press."—NEw York T1MEs. 


Iv. 





Septi- 


XII. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable ae 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wort 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form. 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MunGeErR, author of “On the Threshold,” 

$1 50. 

“Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country.”—NEw 
York TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—BosTon JOURNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY 


L, 0, EMERSON’S 


NEW AND SUPERIOR BOOK FOR 


Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions. 


New Music, New Exercises, New and advanced 
ideas in Teaching, New Songs, New Duets, New 
Trivs, New Glees, Quartets, Hymn Tunes, Motets and 
Anthems. 

A new and fresh collection throughout. 


Prepare then a Rousing Reception for 


THE 


Singers’ Welcome 


Teachers of Singing Classes, and all inter- 
ested, will please examine. 


Send for our fine and cheap editions of Iolanthe 
($1); Patience (#1); Pirates ($1) ; Pinafore (50 
cls.); Sorcerer (#1); or of any of the modern light 
operas. 

Remember also our standard and grand operas, 
Mignon (#3); Aida (#2); Carmen ($2); Mefist- 
ofele (#2); Zenobia ($2); Fatinitza ($2); and 
many others. 

WAR SONGS. For the G. A. R. and all others. 
50 cts. paper; 60 cts. boards; 75 cts. cloth. 

We publish 500 Instruction Bocks. Among them 
are: Emerson's Vocal Method, (#150). 
Winner's Ideal Methods. (Each 75 cts.) for Vio- 
lin, for Guitar, for Piano, for Cornet, and many other 
instruments, 

Any book mailed for retail price. 

Descriptive Circulars, Lists and Catalogues cheer- 
fully furnished. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—AaNdD=— 


Articles for Decorating, 


In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 








Lady Agents 2,7cariStren 
zood salary selling Queen City 


and Steekt Supporters, ete. 
’ Sasmple outfit en” Address Queen 


City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 
12—eow 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 


Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . . $ 2 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





on application. 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box ‘ 
Boston. Registe Letters or I’. O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender, 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all errearages is 
made. 


The gocstnt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. he change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
pm mod the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


THE CAUSE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. Armenia 8S. White, President of the 
N. H. Suffrage Society, sent out suffrage 
petitions early, that they might be pre- 
sented at the present session of the Legis- 
lature in New Hampshire. ‘That body has 
occupied most of its time in trying to 
choose, or not to choose, a United States 
senator. 

The petitions were sent in and referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, and that com- 
mittee gave “leave to withdraw.” The 
women of New Hampshire are some of 
them large tax-payers. One of the peti- 
tioners pays three thousand dollars tax 
every year. That is, three thousand dol- 
lars are taken from her each year without 
her consent, and used as they please who 
take it. When she modestly asks to have 
a voice in the matter she is given “leave 
to withdraw.” Some time the Granite 
State will be ashamed of its action and do 
better. God speed the day ! L. 8. 
eee 


THE WORK IN VERMONT. 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, in co-operation with the friends 
of suffrage in Vermont, and to further the 
work there, is arranging for a series of 
meetings in that State for the months of 
September and October next. Mrs. M. L. 
T. Hidden, of Craftsbury, has undertaken 
the necessary correspondence. She can be 
much aided in the work if the friends in all 
parts of the State who wish to hear the 
question presented candidly and clearly 
will communicate with her at once, stating 
particulars of halls, railroad or other con- 
veyance, entertainment, ete. There will 
be no expense for the speaker. but it is 
very desirable that the local expense should 
be assumed by those who have the benefit 
of the meetings. 

Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler will hold these 
meetings. She is one of the early suffrag- 
ists, and has been a discreet and faithful 
friend of the cause from the first. She 





—the second great defect in their training, 
their helplessness in the matter of self-4up- 
port, is largely due to a fallacy that ap- 
pears to us to be embodied in Mr. Eggles- 
ton’s own paper. ‘That the best education 
is that which fits best for life, seems an 
unanswerable proposition. Taken in its 
broadest sense, itis so. But education, in 


things about him. 


So the life he is to be fitted for does not | sue. 
mean simply his business avocation, but | tree produces its own fruit. 
also his whole personal and social life. A | ner, women have so strongly marked an 
man is not only a carpenter ora writer, | individuality of nature that they cannot, 
but also a citizen, a husband and father, | even if they would, fail in the long run, 
and lastly an individual seeking through | to convert all that they can appropriate 
all these relations, and even beyond them, | into characteristic growth. 

In the older forms of civilization, the in- 
piness, and satisfaction of his own nature. | dividual was regarded only as the mem- 

It is only in this wide sense that the | ber ofa State. He might be dwarfed or sac- 
proposition is true. If education be nar- | rificed to any extent to fit him to his place 
rowed to the direct instruction of school or | in the social mosaic. 
college, if life be taken as synonymous | of modern civilization to look upon the 
with avocation, the proposition becomes | State as existing for the benefit of the in- 
dividuals composing it, and upon individ- 

Here, we think, is the weak point of this | ual progress and happiness as an end to 
otherwise excellent article. Because the | be achieved by it. 

This modern view is, however, much 
of woman is that of wife, mother, and | more fully applied in the case of men than 
home-maker, therefore this vocation is | of women. 
taken as synonymous with her life. Her | women not in her own interest, but only as 
whole education is to be directed to fitting | the fulfiller of certain social functions and 
her for this, and nothing is desirable for | relations, has never been abandoned. In a 
her that does not directly tend to this end. | higher stage of civilization, 
Music is more valuable than arithmetic, | modes of viewing her should amount to 


the highest possible development, hap- 


untrue and misleading. 


commonest and most important avocation 


in another man under wider influences, it 
is the unperceived foundation of finished 


We believe that the tendency to widen 
the education of girls, to assimilate it in 
many respects to that of boys, to general- 
ize it and make it less exclusively feminine, 
represents the element which it is neces- 
this sense,must be understood to cover, not | sary to bring in, to fit women better for 
only school or college training, but all the | their domestic avocations. 
influences which surround and modify the | the indirect influence which by making 
growing child. It must include home train- | them larger individuals will fit them to fill 
ing, the national and local character ofthe | better all vocations which come naturally 
society into which he is born, the whole | to them. 
moral atmosphere and complexion of | ment. 


Freedom is essential to develop- 
Zach plant converts the common 
nourishment of the soil into its own tis- 
The graft, from the juice of a foreign 


Itis characteristic 


The old habit of regarding 


the 





was an Oberlin student, has a fine educa- 
tion, has been twice to Europe, and is 
withal an earnest temperance woman. The 
two things, suffrage and temperance, are 
different and distinct, and the attitude of 
Mrs. Cutler on the question is only named 
as a fact. 

It will be regarded as a kindness if the 
Vermont newspapers will mention these 
meetings, and as far as may be, lend their 
good-will to promote the object sought. 
Vermont has the proud distinction of never 
having had a slave-owner in the State. Let 
it be the first to put the ballot in the hands 
of women. L. 8. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





In his recent article on the ‘*Education 
of Women,” Mr. Eggleston has brought 
forward with clearness and emphasis two 
most important requisites; two that are 
almost universally neglected in practice. 

In insisting upon the duty of parents to 
insure for their daughters good health, 
physical vigor, and the means of self-sup- 
port, Mr. Eggleston has touched upon the 
two most important improvements called 
for in the education of girls. How much 
of the misery and ill success of women’s 
lives grow out either of their physical 
feebleness, or their inability to stand on 
their own feet and earn a satisfactory sup- 
port for themselves! 

As a theoretical proposition, most par- 
ents would assent to the vital importance 
of health. But the force of conventional 
requirements and custom so suppresses and 
cripples the physical development of girls 
from babyhood upward, that it has induc- 
ed an entirely artificial mode of regarding 
the question. There has grown up a popu- 
lar idea that physical weakness is inherent 
in the organization of girls, so that this 
system of repression and restraint is look- 
ed upon as the necessary result, instead of 
the cause, of this delicacy of constitution. 

How many writers and teachers and phy- 
sicians, also, inculcate, as the essential prin- 
ciples of hygiene, the very limitations, re- 
straints, and precautions which have pro- 
duced the feebleness they desire to shield 
and strengthen. 

But if the poor health and physical weak- 
ness, unfortunately so common among 
women, owe their existence in large part 
to ignorance, or mistaken views as to the 


ments. 





best means of bringing up a girl in health, 


sociation makes the unpractical pedant; 


conversation than 
knowledge, etc. 

It is this very habit of regarding women 
only in their domestic relations that is at 
the bottom of many of the most serious 
defects of their education. 
mental errors in their physical training re- 
sult from a constant inclination to substi- 
tute ornament for strength, with the idea 
of rendering them attractive to men. 
like manner, the real obstacle to training a 
girl to a self-supporting occupation lies in 
the universal idea that she is to marry, 
that marriage will render such training 
It may even, perhaps, be 
detrimental, as diminishing her chances of 
The effort, unwisely directed, 
to shape a girl’s life entirely in reference 
to marriage, is already carried to such an 
extent as to defeat its own end. 
sical disability thus induced shows itself 
quite as conspicuously in the inability to 
bear the strain of maternity and house- 
hold work as in the inability to bear the 
strain of a university education. 

It would have been a great advantage to 
many households, had the mother,as a girl, 
been subjected for a time to the discipline 
of a business training. 
given the habit of regarding and handling 
her daily work as a business, to be carried 
on with the order, punctuality, and steadi- 
ness that business requires, instead of in 
the irregular, desultory manner that char- 
acterizes the untrained worker. 

Some apparently irrelevant things may 
be valuable elements of an education, be- 
cause they help to counteract the narrow- 
ing influence of the special occupation. 
knowledge of science is thus of value to 
the abstract thinker, or a degree of meta- 
physical training to the man of science. 
General intelligence is as important to the 
making of a good workman as drill in the 
mechanical details of his trade. 
of conversation, the power of being an in- 
telligent, sympathetic and interesting com- 
panion, which Mr. Eggleston justly rates 
so highly as a household gift, cannot be 
imparted to a woman by direct drill or in- 
It must be the result of a gen- 
eral training so broad and liberal, of a 
life touching at so many points the living 
interests of society, as to make this quali- 
ty the natural habit and outcome of her 
mind and character. 

If the first results of university training 
for women be unsatisfactory, that is partly 
because our higher education is defective 
in adaptation to modern life and require- 
This imperfection is more keenly 
felt in its new application to girls than in 
its old conventional application to boys. It 
also comes partly from asking more of 
school or college training than it ean give. 
Direct instruction in classes can only im- 
part knowledge, and knowledge is some- 
thing to use, a weapon, tool, or raw mate- 
rial, the use or effect of which is deter- 
mined by the quality of the recipient, and 
this quality is the product of the larger, 
more general, less tangible influences of 
life. How often do we see college gradu- 
ates possessing a theoretical knowledge of 
grammar, a considerable acquaintance 
with ancient or modern languages, yet 
speaking their native tongue with common- 
ness and inaccuracy. This shows how 
much more correct and elegant speech de- 
pends upon early associations than upon 
theoretical knowledge. Classical acquire- 
ment in the man of narrow calibre and as- 


unnecessary. 


marriage. 


This would have 


culeation. 


the same thing. It ought to be six of one, 
and half-a-dozen of the other, whether we 
say that the best education for women is 
that which makes them the best wives 
and mothers, or that the best educated 
women make the best wives and mothers. 
It is only from the highest point that the 
two sides of the shield are equally visible. 
At present, there is so much that is tempo- 
rary and unessential, mixed up with what is 
permanent and essential, in ordinary con- 
ceptions of what is becoming to women, 
and of what devolves upon them in con- 
nection with their relations of wife and 
mother, that the two statements would 
lead to very different practical action. 
The heavy burden of progress is not ecar- 
ried forward by a uniform movement. 
We lug forward one side, and then the 
other, as best we may. 
It seems tous that the view which re- 
gards woman as something more than her 
domestic relations, is much more needed 
at present to insure progress than that 
which regards her as existing only for 
these relations. Therefore we are disap- 
pointed when any one seeing so clearly 
and justly as Mr. Eggleston the end to be 
desired, fails to see equally clearly the 
way which leads most directly toward its 
accomplishment. E. B. 


“WOMAN IN POLITICS.” 





? 


A man who writes in the name of sci- 
ence, in a leading periodical, upon a topic 
of public interest, should be exact in his 
statements. Especially should he be so, 
when he is dealing with facts of history. 
Dr. William A. Hammond, in his article on 
‘*Woman in Politics,” in the August North 
American, has discredited his argument. in 
the opening paragraph, by a misstatement 
of facts equally unnecessary and inexcus- 
able. He asserts that the originators of 
the woman’s rights movement were ‘‘a few 
advanced and perhaps abnormally consti- 
tuted women, many of whom seemed to 
make it their principal object to look as 
much as possible like men. They cut their 
hair short, parted it on one side,and display- 
ed longings for short frocks and trousers. 
Strange to say, the men who affiliated 
with them exhibited inclinations towards 
femininity. They wore their hair long, 
parted it in the middle, and donned coats 
the skirts of which almost touched their 
heels.” 

This extraordinary statement is untrue 
in every particular, as will be seen by a 
simple enumeration of the men and women 
who personally or by letter took part in the 
early woman’s rights meetings from 1847 
to 1850. Among the women who took a 
leading part in the very beginning of the 
movement were Lucretia Mott, Martha C. 
Wright, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Abby Kelly Foster, Sarah and Ange- 
lina Grimke, Caroline M. Severance, Fran- 
ces D. Gage, Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, 
Clarina H. Nichols, Ernestine L. Rose, 
Harriot K. Hunt, Emma R. Coe, Maria L. 
Giddings, Josephine S. Griffing, J. Eliza- 
beth Jones, Paulina W. Davis, Celia C. 
Burr, Mariana W. Johnson, Emily Robin- 
son, Mary F. Thomas, Amanda W. Way, 
Catherine A. F. Stebbins, Sarah F. Earle, 
and Antoinette L. Brown. Most of these 
ladies still survive, and are still among 
the honored leaders of the movement. No 
one who knows these women will recog- 
nize in them the remotest resemblance to 


true that, at a later date, two or three of 
these ladies did for atime wear the Bloom- 
er dress. 

Among the men who took part in these 
early proceedings by speech or pen were 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Stephen S. Foster, Parker Pillsbury, Hen- 
ry C. Wright, C. C. Burleigh, Frederick 
Douglass, James Mott, John M. Earle, 
Joshua R. Giddings, Gerritt Smith, Mar- 
ius Robinson, William Henry Channing, 
Dr. William Elder, Rey. Samuel J. May, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Dr. N. 8. 
Townshend, Oliver Johnson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and John G. Whittier. Among 
all these eminent men, only one, C. C. Bur- 
leigh, ‘wore his hair long, or parted it in 
the middle;” every other man named, 
without exception, wore his hair short, 
and was dressed as well as the average of 
his fellow-citizens. More dignified and 
estimable men and women could not be 
found anywhere. 

Equally untrue is the assertion that fol- 
lows: 

Both sexes of the advanced guard were of one 
accord in their abuse of the average man and 
woman. The first they professed to regard as a 
tyrant and a monster, to be held up to execration 
for his wickedness, while the other was a faint- 
hearted slave, in whom thousands of years of cap- 
tivity had annihilated the overwhelming mental 
and physical vigor she had originally possessed, 
and who now for her abject subserviency to her 
oppressor was entitled only to the scorn and con- 
tempt of her more enlightened and progressive 
sisters and brothers.” 

Fortunately for the truth of history, the 
proceedings of these early conventions have 
been preserved and are readily accessible. 
The resolutions and addresses were calm, 
dignified, and moderate, singularly free 
from vituperation, violence, or exaggera- 
tion. There was scarcely a word or sen- 
tence taken with its context which resem- 
bles Dr. Hammond’s description. The tone 
of these early discussions was unexcep- 
tionable, bothin matter and manner. Such 
rant as is named by Dr. Hammond existed 
only in the imaginations of prejudiced op- 
ponents. It was not then characteristic of 
woman’s rights meetings, though it has 
occasionally appeared in some meetings of 
a later date. 

Having thus misrepresented the origin 
of the movement, Dr. Hammond proceeds 
to liken the brain of woman to that of the 
lower animals, and to deduce from a sup- 
posed inferiority of quantity and quality of 
what he calls “the mind-producing organ,” 
woman’s unfitness to exercise equal politi- 
cal rights. Man’s brain is larger and su- 
perior in structure, therefore he has more 
mind. ‘To be sure, in proportion to the 
weight of body, there is very little differ- 
ence between the sexes, but that fact is 
quickly brushed aside. The fact that some 
very unintellectual men have very heavy 
brains, and that some very intellectual men 
(like Emerson and Gambetta) have very 
small ones, is ignored; and the learned 
doctor remands woman to political subjec- 
tion by a pompous parade of weights and 
measures. Indeed, we wonder that Dr. 
Hammond does not propose to abolish Re- 
publican government altogether, and to 
substitute for suffrage a civil-service ex- 
amination to ascertain the comparative size 
and structure of brains. Upon his theory 
craniology should take the place of politi- 
eal science. We should award the Presi- 
dency to the possessor of the largest skull, 
and choose our governors, congresses, and 
legislatures by superior dimensions of 
heads, certified by a board of examiners 


presided over by the illustrious discoverer. 
H. B. B. 


~~ 


‘THE STRIKE OF THE TELEGRAPHERS. 


The great strike of the telegraph operat- 
ives is interesting as an insurrection of in- 
telligent American laborers against the 
exactions of an unscrupulous corporate 
monopoly. As such, it deserves the sym- 
pathy of all lovers of justice. It may be 
wise or unwise in its selection of time and 
method; it may succeed or fail in accom- 
plishing its immediate purpose; it is terri- 
bly costly and may prove ruinous to the 
brave men and braver women who are 
seeking for fair compensation. But, in any 
case, it will hasten the development of the 
organization of labor for the great impend- 
ing battle of the people against the mo- 
nopolies. That battle will be one of the 
hardest ever fought, but its results will 
be beneficent. 

The demands made by the telegraph op- 
erators are as follows: 


Src. 1. We ask for the total abolition of Sun- 
day work as a compulsory duty, unless compen- 
sated as extra service. 

Sec. 2. That eight hours shall constitute a 
regular day’s work, and seven hours a regular 
night’s work, and that both sexes shall receive 
equal pay for equal work. 

Sec. 3. That a universal increase of fifteen per 
cent. on all salaries paid shall be petitioned for 
now. 

To show the need of increased compen- 
sation, it is only necessary to state that the 
average pay of commercial operators is 
only $54.43 per month, and of railroad op- 
erators $39.50. There have been repeated 
reductions of wages since 1873, but no 
abatement of charges to the public. Op- 
erators are not allowed extra compensation 











the description of Dr. Hammond. It is 


stations where but one man is employed, 
are required to work from fourteen to six- 
teen hours per day, and on many roads are 
required to sleep in, or convenient to, their 
offices, so that they may be called to re- 
ceive orders for delayed, and obtain help 
for wrecked trains. These calls, on many 
roads, are of frequent recurrence. 

Telegraph operators are required to pos- 
sess skill of a high order. Their occupa- 
tion is confining and continuous. Upon 
them is concentrated the gravest responsi- 
bilities, and this responsibility is constant 
and oppressive. It wears alike upon mind 
and body, and impairs the elasticity of 
both, while it always demands the best 
conditions. The late Mr. William Orton, 
president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, whose executive ability and 
general knowledge on all subjects pertain- 
ing to telegraphy cannot be questioned, 
testified before a congressional committee 
that telegraph operators could not perform 
daily more than six hours of continuous 
labor without endangering their health, 
consequently the demand for eight hours 
for day work and seven hours for night 
work is believed to be reasonable and just. 
In a number of the principal offices seven 
hours constitutes a night’s work at pres- 
ent, but there is no uniform system of 
working hours, it being optional with lo- 
cal managers to regulate the same. Man- 
agers, to curry favor with their superiors, 
frequently impose extra working hours 
upon the unprotected operator, in order 
that they may show economical manage- 
ment. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
pays: dividends and interest on nearly 
$100,000,000 of stock and bonds, namely : 

Stock (including Mutual Union) $85,000,000 

Bonds ° ‘ . - 11,234,382 

96,234,382 

About $40,000,000 of this sum, to make a 
liberal estimate, represents property; the 
rest, or $56,234,382, represents water. The 
Western Union pays to its stockholders 
and bondholders $7,000,000 per annum, 
whereas, if it were a sound and legitimate 
concern, it would be called upon to pay 
only $2,800,000, or 7 per cent. on $40,000,- 
000. By paying on its inflated value, by 
calling water plant, it pays out annually 
$4,200,000 more than it should pay. To 
enable it to earn and disburse over four 
millions of dollars more than it would on 
the actual capital invested, the Western 
Union has found it necessary to do two 
things, (1) to charge high rates for tele- 
graphing, and (2) to pay its operators very 
low and insufficient wages. 

The demand that both sexes shall re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work is self-evi- 
dently just. But it meets with special op- 
position from the monopolists, who hope 
to use the half-paid labor of women as a 
means of still further reducing the insuffi- 
cient pay of the men. Here, as every- 
where else, men and women must rise or 
fall together. This fact is fast opening the 
eyes of working men to the industrial 
wrongs to which women, as a disfranchised 
class, are subjected. It will eventually 
make working men the most ardent cham- 
pions of woman’s enfranchisement. They 
will soon learn that every form of corrupt 
monopoly lies entrenched behind the po- 
litical monopoly of ‘‘manhood” suffrage, 
and that a free ballot for both sexes is ab- 
solutely essential, before a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work can be attained 
either by man or woman. H. B. B. 
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THE EDUCATION OF MEN. 
(After the English of George Cary Eggleston, in 
the July Harper.) 

Scarcely any subject has occupied a 
smaller place in the attention of the public 
during the last twenty years than the edu- 
cation of men. 

Men have gone on laboriously setting 
forth their views as to how ‘women should 
be educated to fit them for their proper 
preparation for the lives of wives and 
mothers,” and have been so absorbed in 
this gracious task, for which, of course, 
nature has peculiarly fitted them, while 
women have been so occupied in listening 
and replying to their male advisers, that 
not one of either sex has heretofore paused 
to consider that as so large a proportion 
of our boys will become husbands and 
fathers, our only safety lies in giving all of 
them proper preparation for the life of hus- 
bands and fathers. 

For such a life they will need, first of 
all, good physical health, and yet, shock- 
ing to relate, not one boy in ten thousand 
is physically educated by his guardians 
with especial reference to his becoming 
husband and father. The number of years 
spent in badly-ventilated school-rooms and 
in dark, unwholesome offices, the nights 
spent in billiard-rooms and theatres, the 
constant chewing and smoking of tobacco, 
the too frequent indulgence in dissipations 
of various kinds,—break down the nervous 
system, impair vitality, and totally unfit 
young men for the sacred responsibility of 
fatherhood. This is not a lecture on hy- 
giene, and it is no part of our purpose to 
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of boys’ lives. We seek only to emphasize 
the importance of a different sort of phys- 
jcal training as a necessary part of the ed- 
gcation of boys. 

While as wives and mothers our girls are 
to be, in Addison‘s phrase, ‘*the cement of 
society,” So, as husbands and fathers, our 
poys are to be the firm building-stones 
thereof, and we must carefully guard 
against unduly exalting the importance of 
the cement, and against the common error 
of ignoring the equal importance of the 
other ingredient of our social structure. 
What home and society now most need in 
husbands and fathers is their purity, un- 
selfishness, and freedom from passion. It 
should be their task to help keep the world 
sweet and wholesome, a task which wom- 
en find impossible to achieve without more 
help from men than they have hitherto re- 
ceived. Upon men chiefly should fall the 
duty of keeping the world’s moral taste 
alive, and of inspiring their wives and 
children with high and worthy conceptions 
of purity and duty, to teach their sons by 
precept and example that there is no dou- 
ble standard of morals. 

It should be theirs, too, to entertain the 
world and to amuse it in hospitable ways ; 
to minister in all manliness to its moral, 
physical, and intellectual health and com- 
fort, to furnish material means for home 
and society. Women have enough to do 
in bearing and rearing children, the most 
difficult, responsible, and exhausting posi- 
tion in life, and every other duty should 
be manfully shouldered by the husband 
and father, so that all of woman’s energies 
may be given to this awful and absorbing 
task. 

But, as many husbands die and leave 
wives who must be bread-winners, heads 
and protectors of the family, and as there 
are many poor, distressed girls for whom 
no husbands are to be found, we have long 
ago decided that all girls’ education must 
fit them for such oft-arising contingencies. 
But where boys are concerned, we are still 
the same dull, blind, precedent-loving set 
of animals. How often do we see men 
marry who do not know how to sew on a 
button, sweep a room, or cook a plain 
meal! Is it expected that the wife shall 
do these things? Surely, any fool can see 
that a woman constantly bearing and rear- 
ing children cannot always be depended 
upon to have health and strength for such 
duties. Is it expected that servants shall 
do these things? When the wife is inca- 
pacitated temporarily, the husband must 
understand these processes for himself, or 
he will be at the merey of his servants. 
Moreover,there may not always beservants, 
or the means with which to command their 
services ; there may not even be mothers-in- 
law or maiden aunts; but yet, as a rule, 
no provision whatever is made for such a 
contingency, in the education of boys. And 
it is not too much to say that no boy ought 
ever to come to maturity without having 
the same skill in the above-mentioned 
household arts that we give to his sister. 

It does nobody any harm for the master 
of a household to know how to calculate 
an eclipse, but it is often exceedingly un- 
comfortable, nay, disastrous, for him to 
be himself eclipsed by his Bridget. How 
often have we known sad instances of 
a wife’s dying and leaving a helpless 
husband and young children wholly un- 
protected from incompetent servants; of- 
ten forcing him—to the unhappiness of his 
children and discomfort of himself—to 
marry a second wife, in vain hopes of 
bringing the order into his household 
which, if properly trained in his youth, he 
could have sustained by his own able man- 
agement. 

All boys should study music, as there is 
nothing which goes farther towards mak- 
ing them agreeable companions in the 
home and society than an ability to do 
their share, both as appreciative listeners 
and occasional performers in this heavenly 
art. And when we reflect upon its soften- 
ing and refining influence, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that a knowledge of 
music is even more necessary to a boy than 
to a girl, and certainly quite as valuable to 
him as a knowledge of arithmetic is to 
her. 

Most important of all man’s accomplish- 
ments, however, is the ability to maintain 
an intelligent, vivacious conversation with 
family friends and guests. We all know 
the households where the husband and 
father wraps himself in the paper at break- 
fast, swallows his dinner in a silence varied 
only by comments on the cook’s shortcom- 
ings, and regards all visitors as a class of 
bores who require of him an effort at con- 
versation. But as it is he who has the 
greater advantages in knowing what is 
going on in the world, so especially should 
his be the task of awakening the interest 
of wife and children in the great world of 
life; in what goes on in art, music, busi- 
hess, politics, the news of the day; in 
short, in all those things which mutually 
concern man and woman. The man who 
is a lover of good literature, suinny-tem- 
pered, and a fine conversationist, always 
has it in his power to bring a flood of sun- 
shine with him whenever he returns to the 





home which shelters his family, and he is, 
moreover, furnished with that great need 
of life—the neglect of which is a fruitful 
source of misery to any man or woman— 
the means of self-entertainment. Such a 
man will never be driven to the idle gossip 
of men’s clubs, to hanging around theatres, 
to nightly attendance in billiard-saloons or 
worse places, to escape from ennui. To 
any woman such a man would be a perfect 
godsend, and he would always be the best 
of company for himself or for any other 
intelligent human being. 

In our scheme of education for boys, we 
would make everything subordinate to the 
one purpose of fitting them to be noble, 
useful, and agreeable husbands and fath- 
ers. This is so evidently what nature in- 
tended men to be, that here we can make 
no mistake. Here alone do we find their 
heaven-appointed sphere. As a matter of 
fact, the great majority of men, for lack of 
time, or means, or inclination, cannot be- 
come scholars in the university sense in 
any case; and to set up such a standard as 
a common one for boys to strive to attain, 
seems little less than a waste of the world’s 
most needed commodity,—good, husband- 
ly, fatherly men. The husband and fath- 
er is of greater worth to the world than the 
scholar. 

In addition to preparation for the life 
which every man is most likely to lead, 
there should be in every case thorough 
preparation for something now almost al- 
together overlooked in our school-training 
of boys. I mean a knowledge of some art 
or handicraft by which they may always 
be sure of being able to earn their own 
living. The number of men who, for want 
of this all-important knowledge, either 
compel their female relatives to support 
them in idleness, or else drift into crime, 
and finally lodge in our jails and peniten- 
tiaries, is simply appalling. 

Do you say men can secure clerkships? 
Yes, they may bleach their faces and pinch 
their souls and bodies on the meagre pit- 
tance doled out to clerks, if they are able 
to get and hold places in those struggling 
and over-crowded ranks. They can secure 
official positions? Yes, by selling them- 
selves to politicians. It is beyond com- 
prehension that those who plan the educa- 
tion of boys, recognizing, as they do, the 
vital necessity of their possessing a definite 
skill in some bread-winning knowledge, do 
yet utterly neglect, in the vast majority of 
cases, to make the slightest provision for 
this in their scheme of education. Look 
to it, trustees of public schools! Our pen- 
itentiaries are filled with men whom you 
have set afloat in the world with the idle, 
untrained hands for which Satan speedily 
finds work to do. The world will never 
be saved till all men and women, mutually, 
by preaching and practice, teach the di- 
vineness of every true form of labor. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 

Covington, Ky. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Cincinnati Pottery Club, consisting 
entirely of ladies, is to make an exhibit in 
the forthcoming Institute fair. 

Frederick Douglass is at Bar Harbor, and 
will presently visit Poland Springs, seek- 
ing relief in rest from the nervous troubles 
which have lately annoyed him. 

The Swedes will celebrate this month 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the first 
establishment of a printing-press in their 
country. 

The Society of Friends in England has 
repealed the prohibition of marriage be- 
tween first cousins which has been in force 
in that body for nearly two hundred years. 

‘*Templeton,” the Boston correspondent 
of the Hartford Courant, says Gov. Tal- 
bot is the best candidate for the Repub- 
licans for the next year; and he is right. 

The new department of the Indiana Uni- 
versity, with its valuable collections, has 
been destroyed by fire, the property loss 
reaching $200,000. 





Louis Prang, the well-known art pub- 
lisher, has purchased land at Hull, and 
will have a fine summer residence built 
there. 

The descendants of Rebekah Nurse, who 
was executed for witchcraft in Salem in 
1692, have had a reunion at the old home- 
stead in Tapleyville. 

Twenty-two newspapers in Iowa are 
publishing the legal notice of the suftrage 
amendment,and are writing articles calling 
the notice of the public to the question. 

tev. Daniel Dorchester. Jr., has been 
elected Professor of English Literature 
and Political Economy at Boston Univer- 
sity, and will probably accept the position. 

We have received Dr. Dio Lewis’ month- 
ly for August, No.1, Vol. 1. The doctor 
means to have his own special monthly 
hereafter. 

One of the most interesting. objects at 
the’ Fisheries exhibition in London is the 
boat in which Grace Darling and her fath- 
er saved the survivors of the wrecked For- 
Sarshire forty-four years ago. 


The Concord School of Philosophy con- 
tinues its interest,and has a good audience. 
Mr. Alcott is able to ride out, and to sit at 
table with his family. 

Mrs. Bemis, President of the Polk Co. 
(Iowa) Woman Suffrage Association, pre- 
sents that society with one hundred dollars, 
left for it by the will of her daughter, Mrs. 
Lee. 

The Lancet says there is nothing in the 
Queen’s condition to excite the slightest 
anxiety. Princess Beatrice on Wednesday 
will go to Aix-les-Baines, in Savoy, where 
she will remain three weeks. 

Franklin Simmons, the sculptor,returns 
to America from Italy for a season every 
two or three years, in order that he may 
not become denationalized, so much is the 
right of citizenship valued. 

Roberts Bros. have issued a new edition 
of Edward Everett Hale’s admirable ‘Ten 
Times One is Ten.” This book has been 
very: helpful, and it cannot be circulated 
too extensively among boys. 

The Canadian Women’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is fairly at work, well officered, 
with a carefully framed constitution, a 
large and influential membership, and an 
enthusiasm worthy of the cause it has 
undertaken to champion. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr.’s, re- 
cent Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard, 
directed against making the Greek lan- 
guage a requirement at our colleges, has 
been issued in pamphlet form by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. ; 

Chicago has a floating hospital, or a boat 
which takes sick infants out upon the lake 
for a breath of fresh air. This is the eighth 
year of the Floating Hospital’s existence, 
and thousands of little ones have been 
benefited. 

The Town and County Club, at New- 
port, held its first meeting of the season 
last week at the residence of Mrs. John W. 
Bigelow. Many distinguished people were 
present. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was elect- 
ed president, Gen. Cullum vice-president, 
and Miss Goodnow secretary. 

Mrs. Amos Bidwell, of Otsego Lake, 
Mich., was alone in her house when a 
neighbor called and offered her an insult. 
After giving the ruffian proper warning, 
which was unheeded, she seized her trusty 
Winchester, and shot himdead. She serv- 
ed him right. } 

The National Educational Association at 
Saratoga, and the Teachers’ Association at 
Fabyan’s, N. H., are vastly useful gather- 
ings. They will be more so as the public 
thought turns more and more to the best 
methods of education, which comparison 
of views of teachers helps to find.. 

Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm is dangerous- 
ly sick at her home near Pittsburg, and 
there is little hope of her recovery. She is 
said to be a lineal descendant of Lady Jane 
Grey, who for ten days was Queen of Eng- 
land. She has been distinguished as an op- 
ponent of slavery and of the liquor traffic. 

The Greenfield Courier of the 16th inst. 
reports in full an article on ‘The Caste of 
Sex,” of which it says that it is ‘tan ad- 
dress which was not delivered on the 4th 
of July, but which perhaps ought to have 
been.” It claims full political rights for 
women. 

The August election in Utah will prove 
an important crisis in the struggle against 
polygamy. Members of the Legislature, 
probate judges, sheriffs, etc., are to be 
elected, and the issue will come home 
more directly to the people than did the 
election of a congressional delegate last 
fall. 

Mr. Whittier, in his Fourth of July poem, 
took in the whole scope of reforms in one 
stanza: 

“Redress the red man’s grievance, break 

The Circean cup which shames and kills, 

And Labor full requital make ; 

Alone to such as fitly bear 

Thy civic honors bid them fall, 


And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all.’’ 


Dr. William A. Hammond is the last in- 
dividual who has felt called upon to define 
‘twoman’s sphere,” which he does in the 
August North American Review. It is 
another ease in which ‘*fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” But of what use is 
this eternal mouthing over and over the 
same old objections.— Boston Globe. 

One of the most valuable ‘Circulars of 
Information” sent out by the Bureau of 
Education for months past is Cireular No. 
2 for 1883, giving statistics of the cities and 
towns of the United States practising co- 
education in 1882, and cities and towns 
practising entire or partial separation, to- 
gether with reasons assigned by officials 
and representative educators for the 
courses pursued. 

Lawyer Barney, of New Bedford, has 
agreed to shut up every bar-room in the 
city within twenty days. He says, “If op- 
posed by purchase, bribery, or business, it 
may take thirty or forty days—but every 
present bar-room shall be and will be clear- 
ed out on or before the 15th of August 
next. Free lunches, free drinks, gold 
purses, and owners of real estate shall not 


. has been interrupted in its preparation by 


sey of cigarettes and tobacco in any form | 
to minors under 16 years of age, went into 


who had large juvenile patronage com- 
plain of a falling off in trade. 

Williams College, 82’s valedictorian, 
Mr. Gunn, refused his appointment on the 
ground that the marking system is an un- 
fair method of determining rank, while this 
spring the ten honor girls at Vassar peti- 
tioned the faculty to excuse them from 
participating in the commencement exer- 
cises on the same ground. 

Judge Tourgée, referring in The Contin- 
ent to the recent epidemic of ‘‘meetings on 
the field of honor,” says, “It is strange 
that raw sugar and honor are the only 
things imperatively requiring blood for 
their clarification—hogs’ blood will do for 
the one, but only fools’ blood will answer 
for the other.” 

The biography of George Eliot, which 


the long indisposition of Mr. Cross, will, 
now that he has recovered, make rapid 
progress. Mr. Cross is working from the 
minute and uninterrupted diary which his 





wife kept from her earlier years until her 
death. 


lery Channing, in the church bearing his 
name in Newport, has been dedicated with 
appropriate and impressive services. 


ble of the sower, eloquently traced Chan- 
ning’s work as a sower of spiritual seed. 

Mr. C. W. Slack, of the Commonwealth, 
whose friendly face is always welcome, 
looked in at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL office 
the other day during the absence of the 
senior editors, and says he “found four 
vigorous women, viz., the junior editor, the 
business manager, the bookkeeper and the 
general director or secretary. They look- 
ed as though they could continue to get 
out the paper ;”’ and so they could. 

In addition to papers before quoted that 
published the resolutions of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, are the 
fol'owing: The Weekly Visitor, of Central 
Falls, R. L., the Morning Star, of Dover, 
N. H., the Herald and Globe, of Rutland, 
Vt., the Littleton (N. H.) Journal, the 
Farmington (Me.) Chronicle,the Leominster 
Enterprise, the Haverhill Daily Bulletin, the 
Grafton County (N. H.) Signal, and Our 
Herald, of Lafayette, Ind. 


| 


The bill prohibiting the sale in New Jer- | Dr. William H. Hammond rules woman 


out of politics, because she is hysterical, as 
he says, cannot reason abstractly, and has 


operation on the Ist inst. Several dealers | a small brain. But suffrage has never been 


conferred or acquired on the ground that 
men have big brains, are not hysterical, 
and reason abstractly. The matter, then, 
cannot be settled on Dr. Hammond’s 
ground alone.— Boston Advertiser. 

The Continent is an illustrated weekly 
magazine, conducted by Albion W. Tour- 
gée. The leading features of this number 
are Marion Harland’s “‘Judith’’ (illustrat- 
ed) ; “The Landlord’s Saturday Night”—a 
summer resort comedy by H. C. Faulkner 
(illustrated) ; ‘‘Sharks and Leviathans of 
the Great Lakes,” by G. A. Stockwell; 
Helen Campbell's **What-to-Do Club” for 
girls. 

We have received from Root & Tinker, of 
New York, a copy of the Boston Herald's 
special export edition, printed in Spanish. 
It shows the enterprise of the Herald in 
providing for the large Spanish-reading 
audience on our South-western border. 
We wish it success, and should do it all the 
more heartily if it would only carry the 
good gospel of equal rights for women to 
our Spanish neighbors. 

Now that Civil Service Reform is fairly 


The window in memory of William El- | established, there are two things that the 


voters must bear in mind. One is, that the 
generations of politicians who grew up 


The | under, and have pushed their political for- 
Rey. James Freeman Clarke, D. D. deliver- | tunes through the spoils system, will prob- 
ed the sermon, and speaking from the para- | ably never be reconciled to the new régime, 
| and will do whatever can be safely done to 


weaken or discredit it. Its fullest efficiency 
and value we shall probably have to look 
for at the hands of a new generation. The 
second is, that the reform will never be 
wholly safe until both parties have accept- 
ed it.—N. Y. Nation. 


Miss Luella Varney is especially men- 
tioned in the report of the first exhibition 
of the School of Design of the Western 
Reserve College at Cleveland, O. She de- 
votes herself almost entirely to modelling 
in clay. Busts of Garfield, Homer, and 
Cicero, and casts of feet and hands, are 
among her contributions to the exhibition. 
Others who have made remarkable prog- 
ress are Miss Alice Sterling and Miss Hul- 
berton. In the landscape collection, Miss 
Nellie Robertson and Miss Jessie Clark 
have some paintings that are considered 
very fine. Miss J. Harger has on exhibi- 
tion several etchings that are spoken of 





very highly. 
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5000 yards Royal Velvets 
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7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 

6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 
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These goods are standard goods 
and are sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 
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each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Important to Every one who Writes. 





Pens sent by 
Send 
Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES. CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical re soe ry and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

3 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman’s 
OURNAL. 





PATENTED. 


ces. Directions for Measuring. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.....+.++e+++++ $2 25 For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
“* Whole .“ C6 BOR, coccccescocecccce 175 around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
Misses’ bad “ 6 Bomed.ccccccccccccece 175 For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
a « Ay © GER ccccscccccoececes 150 and state of child. 
Children’s and Infants’........+.-seeseceeeeees 100 Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. Qne good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 








stop it.” 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE GOLDEN ISLE: ARRAN FROM AYR. 


BY DINAH MULOCK CRAIK. 





Deep set in distant seas it lica; 
The morning vapors float and fall, 
The noonday clouds above it rise, 
Then drop, as white a» virgin’s pall. 


And sometimes, when that shroud uplifts, 
The far green fields show strange and fair; 
Mute waterfalls io silver rifts 
Sparkle adown the hillside bare. 


But ah! mists gather, more and more; 
And though the blue «ky has no tears, 

And the sea laughs with light all o’er, 
The lov. ly Island disappears. 


O vanished Island of the blest! 
O dream of all things pure and high! 
Hid in deep seas, as faithful breast 
Hides loves that have but seemed to die,— 


Whether on seas dividing tossed, 
Or led through fertile lands the while, 
Beiter lose all things than have lost 
The memory of the morning Isle! 


For lo! when gloaming shadows glide, 
And all is calm in earth and air, 
Above the heaving of the tide 
The lonely Island rises fair ; 


Its purple peaks shine, outlined grand 
And clear, as noble lives nigh done; 
While stretches bright from land to land 

‘The broad sea-pathway to the sun. 


He wraps it in his glory’s blaze, 

He stoops to kiss its forehead cold; 
And, all transfigured by his rays, 

It gleams—an Isle of molten gold. 


The sun may set, the shades descend, 
Earth sleep, and yet while sleeping smile; 
But it will live unto life’s end— 
That vision of the Golden Isle. 


ore 


BLACK BIRCH. 

Ave there black birch trees a-growing in the far-off 
woods, I wonder, 

With a wealth of balmy essence in their branches 
lithe and strong? 

In the spring-time do the children reach with eager 
hands to plunder, 
While the quict woodland arches ring with laugh 
and shout and song? 


I can see an old gray schoolhouec, with a ledge and 
wood beside it, 

And the rumpled, mossy pasture-land runs close up 
to its door; 
While, away back in the greenness, with a tuft of fern 
to hide it, 

And a flash like purest crystal, a spring bubbles and 
runs o'er, 


There's a battered tin cup hanging on a drooping bough 
close by it, 
Where the sunlight comes in flickers, and the shad- 
P ows gather dim; 

@b, the rush of childish footsteps when at recess-time 

they spy it! 
Oh, the flash of cooling water! 

at its brim! 


Oh, the warm lips 


Then the pulling at the birches, the delightful swish 
and rustle, 
And the crackling of the tender twigs, the noisy 
bursts of glee; 
When the sharp rap on the window callsa—oh, what a 
merry tussle 
In the filling-out of pockets, so that no sharp eye 
may see! 
The dark room grows strangely cheerful as the little 
smugglers gather, 
And a spicy, woodsy fragrance penetrates its dingy 
nooks. 
Ali, how aly the rodents nibble, while they make a vain 
endeavor 
‘To appear absorbed in gleaning from the wisdom of 
their books! 
When the daily tasks are ended, and with dinner-bas- 
kets swaying, 
All the little folks bound homeward, and the house 
is left in gloom, 
Then across the teacher's weary face a pleasant smile 
is straying, 
As she brushes out the litter with her clumsy hem- 
jock broom. Selected. 
Oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 


SELMA DICKERSON’S FOLLY. 


BY MRS. H. M. RATHBUN. 


In a woody retreat a few yards from her 
own door, sat the spinster Selma Dicker- 
son. Her life had been made up more of 
shadows than sunshine, and as the scenes 
of the past were called up in review, she 
covered her eyes with her hands and sigh- 
ed audibly. She was thinking of her folly 
twenty years ago when Farmer Jones 
came wooing. As the memory of his gen- 
erous face reminded her of what might 
have been, it is no wonder that in. her 
loneliness her heart cried out for compan- 
ionship and comfort. 

Listen! She is talking softly to her- 
self. “What afool I was! To think of 
my being flattered into the hope that ‘the 
wealthy squire would condescend to mar- 
ry me! And yet,” her eyes flashing, “I 
am as good, yes, better than he! Jerry 
Jones I knew to be honest in his love for 
me. I knew he wanted me for a wife and 
companion rather than a slave and house- 
hold drudge. I knew he would be kind, 
considerate and loyal, while the squire 
might prove exacting, dictatorial, and even 
untrue.. Oh, it was that boarding-school 
education, or rather lack of education, 
that was to blame! My head was filled 
with false notions of life. I had never 
been shown the value of real worth. My 
ambition for wealth and the position which 
it brings was fostered, while my aspira- 
_ tions toward the good and real were 
crushed and kept down by m¥ associations 
and surroundings. My mother was poor, 
but vain and proud. She lived upon the 
surface, striving to grasp the baubles 
and glitter of life. All my young days, 
which should have been so full of inno- 


vanity. From my earliest recollection my 
mother’s aim was to gain for me an alli- 
ance with some family of wealth. I see it 
all now. I was not so much to blame 
after all, and yet how could I have been 
so blind and foolish?” 

After a silence of some minutes, with 
her hand pressed upon her heart, as if to 
still its wild beating, she murmurs, ‘In 
the white house over there, silence reigns, 
for Theresa Jones is dead. Did she love 
him as I have loved him all these years? 
Has she been to him what I might have 
been but for my hateful pride? Was his 
heart filled? Does he bend over her dead 
form and kiss her white lips in as deep 
sorrow as he would if I were in her place? 
The world calls me hard and cynical, says 
I am intellectual and cold; that all I care 
for is to place the ballot in the hands of 
my own sex, that we may rule the world! 
How little Iam understood! If the world 
knew that all these years I have loved, and 
hopelessly: that my heart has yearned 
toward every little child, from whom I 
have turned almost harshly, to hide my 
true self; if it was known that my close 
study of social life, as represented in mat- 
rimony, has been prompted by the earnest 
desire to help other women to avoid the 
rocks upon which my ship of happiness 
was wrecked ; if people knew that beneath 
my cold exterior” 

Approaching footsteps roused Miss 
Dickerson from her soliloquy. Farmer 
Jones was startled to see the tears which 
Selma tried to hide. Extending his hand, 
he said with emotion, ‘I am sorry to find 
you in trouble too. Has anything hap- 
pened?” 

‘**No, no,* 
thinking.” 

‘Does thinking have this effect upon 
you?" 

The emphasis upon his words showed 
too plainly that he, too, had the opinion of 
other people as to the flinty nature of 
Miss Dickerson’s heart. He continued, “I 
have come to ask a favor. You know 
Theresa is dead. I have no near friend to 
come and look after things, or even to be 
kind to my motherless girls. I thought 
perhaps” 
Rising abruptly, Miss Dickerson said, 
*T will come in an hour;” and hurried in- 
to the house, leaving her friend grateful 
but perplexed. 

In Farmer Jones’ home Miss Dickerson 
was truly an angel in disguise. By de- 
grees the little girls learned to love ber. 
As time wore on, their father became si- 
lent and thoughtful, even absent-minded. 
In the early days of his grief he had been 
frank and open in his manner toward Sel- 
ma. <A change was coming over him 
which even the children noticed, and com- 
mented upon to “dear Miss Dickerson.” 
Poor Selma! She felt that the crisis was 
approaching, the time when she must leave 
this lonely man, and his children whom 
she had cared for so tenderly. She could 
no longer endure the false life which she 
was compelled to lead. Misjudged by all 
the world, it was bitterness indeed to be 
misjudged by him. And yet she had the 
sweet satisfaction that in her life of weary 
loneliness she had been able to rouse many 
women first to thoughtfulness, then to 
steps toward the freedom and happiness 
of true womanhood; that she had been 
instrumental in qualifying many young 
mothers to train their offspring properly ; 
that even young girls came to her for ad- 
vice, and that from them she commanded 
the respect which gave weight to her sage, 
practical words. 

Thinking all had retired, she lingered 
late one night by the failing embers of 
a log fire. Her mood was much the same 
as that with which our story opens. 
Farmer Jones had been sitting silent, but 
full of thought, in the room where two 
years ago Theresa Jones left her earthly 
form. Wearied at last, he rose, and fear- 
ing to wake the household, stole noise- 
lessly through the room where Selma sat 
in the abandonment of her grief. She was 
rocking to and fro, silently, while the 
tears coursed down her cheeks. 

For a moment, he stood astonished, and 
somewhat awed—for a moment only. Ap- 
proaching, he laid his hand gently upon 
her shoulder and said, ‘‘In tears again, 
Selma? What does this mean?’ Startled 
and abashed at being thus surprised, she 
hid her face in her hands, making no re- 
ply. Bending over her, and forcing her 
hands from her face, William Jones, with 
eager trembling tones, questioned,— 

‘Is your life lonely? Has the noble ef- 
fort on your part to help women to health 
and freedom failed quite to fill your life?” 
and then sadly, bitterly, he asks, ‘‘Can it 
be that you still grieve for that dastardly 
fellow who won your love only to throw 
it back in your face?" 

These words roused Selma, and rising, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Forgive me, William, for 
all the past, and for this strange scene. 
Try to understand me when I tell you that 
I leave you to-morrow, and that hence- 
forth our paths must lie apart.” 

“No, no,” he cried; *‘that must not, 
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she answered; ‘‘I was only 





more listened to me, as on that bright 
autumn day so far away in the past. I 
loved you then—I have never ceased to 
love you, and I love you now with a holi- 
er, truer love than ever before. I do not 
wrong my dead wife by these words. 
When I wooed her I was honest, and told 
her that my heart was loyal to another. 
She married me, and we lived peacefully, 
quietly together. After years had passed, 
I fancied that my old love was conquered 
even by its hopelessness. I did not know 
then, as I know now, that it was smother- 
ed for a time only to rise in greater strength 
in this hour. Upon your decision hangs 
my destiny for weal or woe. Can you, 
will you, give me mine own?” 

No response. Strong-minded 
Dickerson had fainted! 

When the quiet wedding was over, the 
townspeople shook their heads and said, 
‘“*Woman’s suffrage and reforms in gener- 
al have lost a quiet but efficient advocate.” 
But they were mistaken. William Jones 
warmly seconded his wife’s wishes to con- 
tinue in the good work, and better still, he 
joined hands with her in striving to ele- 
vate and redeem humanity from the thral- 
dom and attendant miseries of ignorance 
and consequent indifference. 

In thinking it all over, although we re- 
gret the sufferings, we cannot forbear the 
conclusion that out of **Selma Dickerson’s 
folly” came much good both to individuals 
and to the race. 


Selina 


oe 
A CHANGE IN FORTUNE. 


Mr. Timothy Bloom, salesman in Mr. 
Crabbe’s big retail dry-goods store, was 
stealthily eating his lunch in a dusty cor- 
ner among some empty boxes. It was not 
a very good lunch, and warm as the day 
was, he had but one glass of ice water with 
it. 

A very mild, pleasant-looking young fel- 
low was Timothy Bloom, with eyes like : 
pretty girl’s, and fair hair, parted down 
the middle; but he was very doleful at 
this moment, for Crabbe, senior, had just 
been abusing him for permitting a lady, 
who was not to be suited by mortal sales- 
man, to get off without buying anything, 
and had likewise informed him that he had 
been five seconds late, that morning, and, 
in consequence, would ‘be deducted an 
eity” on Saturday evening. 

That was not pleasant, and the dusty 
corner and the stale sandwich were not 
pleasant. And who can wonder that poor 
Timothy Bloom, looking up at a row of 
decorated corset-boxes over his head, and 
taking his idea from the winged infant pie- 
tured uport them, remarked under his 
breath.— 

“IT wish I was a cherub.” 

At this moment, even as the wish flutter- 
ed up to the corset-boxes, a_ little boy, 
about three feet high, bearing on his bos- 
om a badge with the enormous number 
1180. came around the corner, and fixed 
his pathetic eyes on Mr. Bloom’s glass of 
water. 

“Tsay. Mr. Bloom,” he whispered, pa- 
thetically, “‘won’t you give me just a 
mouthful of that water? Mr. Crabbe says 
us cashes ain’t to have no drinks, and ’'m 
chokin.’ * 

Mr. Bloom smiled pitifully at the child, 
a forlorn widow’s bread-winner; and said 
mildly, as he held out the glass,— 

“Here, Johnny, take half. I'd let you 
have it all if we were not limited to one 
glass ourselves.” 

“Guess water's getting dear,” said John- 
ny, eagerly swallowing the share allowed 
of the cooling draught, but scrupulously 
careful not to exceed the permission. 
*Thank*ee. You're a brick. Mr. Bumps 
hit me a lick when I asked him. Here, 
have a paper. A customer left it on the 


to ma. She likes to read the murders, 
and them things” 
“Cash 1189!" shrieked a 
“Cash! Cash!” 

“It's Miss Pringle. I must go,” whis- 
pered Johnny, and sped away in terror. 
There were ten cash-boys in the store, 
and they had been numbered high to sound 
well. 

Mr. Bloom peeped around the boxes at 
the clock, saw he had ten minutes more to 
himself, and opened the paper. ‘The first 
thing his eyes lighted upon was the adver- 
tisement of a fine country seat for sale, and 
he read it through,—the description of the 
stables, barns, bath-tubs, conservatory, 
veranda, lawn and kitchen-garden; the 
well, the tiled hall, and freseoed ceilings.— 
as though he intended to buy it for him- 
self, that afternoon. 

Then he cast his eye upon an account of 
how Mr. Mullen had beaten Mrs. Mullen, 
and had been arrested for so doing; and 
then he found himself reading a paragraph 
to the effect that the heirs of Timothy 
Bloom, of Lancaster, England, if living, 
might hear something to their advantage 
by applying to Jones & Jobnson,——Street. 
‘““My name,” thought Mr. Bloom at first. 
Then, with a start, he remembered that he 
had heard his grandfather’s name was 
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caster, England. His father, David Bloom, 
had been an only son. He was an only 
son himself. Well, then, he was Timothy 
Bloom’s heir, if it should prove that the 
Timothy Bloom inquired for was really 
his father’s father! 

“But, oh, pshaw!” said Mr. Bloom. 
‘This sort of thing couldn’t happen to me. 
It’s some other Timothy, not poor old 
grandfather.’ And he copied the address 
of Jones & Johnson into his pocket-book 
and went back to his counter quite calm- 
ly, though he wrote to Jones & Johnson 
that night. 

However, wonders will never cease. 
When Tim Bloom,the meekest of all young 
salesmen, went home that Saturday even- 
ing with a “deducted” salary and a scold- 
ing, he found Mr. Johnson himself in the 
boarding-house parlor, and an examina- 
tion of the family Bible in his possession, 
and of a certain bundle of yellow letters 
that Mr. Bloom had more than once decid 
ed to burn, but had fortunately spared, set- 
tled the matter. Halfa million of money 
had come to him in the regular course of 
nature, and he was richer, not only than 
Mr. Crabbe, but than any of his fashion- 
able customers. 

It was a wonderful surprise to little Tim 
Bloom, and he searcely grasped the idea at 
first. Even after he told his chief confi- 
dant, his landlady’s pretty granddaughter, 
Mehitable White, a pretty, pink-cheeked, 
capable damsel, called Hetty for short, 
he only went so far as to think of a pair of 
patent leather boots anda diamond cravat 
pin. 

Hetty awakened him to a full realiza- 
tion of his changed condition by saying, 
rather seriously, and looking away from 
him,— 

“Of course grandma won't suit you any 
longer, Mr. Bloom, and you'll never have 
to go back to Crabbe & Co.’s again.” 

‘*By George! I never thought of it; so 
I shan't,” said Tim Bloom. “No more 
counter-jumping for me; and if Mrs. White 
will let me hire the back parlor, I'll take 
that. Goaway? Not 1.” 

‘“Not yet, it’s too soon,” said Hetty to 
herself: “but hell go when he quite under- 
stands.” 

‘**Let me congratulate you, my dear Mr. 
Bloom,” said Mr. Crabbe, bowing as he 
parted from the departing clerk as he did to 
the carriage customers at the very store 
door. “I havealways felt a superiority in 
you over the other young men. I said to 
my daughter Belinda the other day, ‘If it 
were not for giving offence to others, I 
should ask Mr. Timothy Bloom to our lit- 
tle evenings. Something of the prince in 
disguise about him; but an employer has 
his duties. They make his 
heart ache, but he must perform them.” 

Mr. Bloom remembered the placard over 
the water-cooler, ‘Cashes not allowed 
drinks: a cash who drinks deducted one- 
half,” and thought that if Mr. Crabbe real- 
ly had a heart, this must be true. 

Tim Bloom was a rich man; but he 
had no rich friends as yet. The clerks at 
Crabbe & Co.’s had been always quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves, and he had not 
known one in private. 

The boarders were not ‘sociable: he 
treated them to ice cream several times, and 
took Hetty White to a concert or two. 

He improved his mind in libraries and 
museums, and set up a book-case of his 
own, into which he put a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of volumes; but when one day 
he received a perfumed envelope, inviting 
him to a lawn-tennis party at Mr. Crabbe’s 
country-seit, he felt that the dissipations 
of the wealthy had just begun for him. 
He accepted it, of course, and went attired 
in perfect style, and looking very well in- 
deed. 

He returned bewildered. Miss Crabbe 
She played and sang 
and danced, and was “stylish,” she had 
set her cap for him, and Mr. Crabbe—yes, 
actually, Mr. Crabbe—had plainly allowed 
him to see that he would give his consent 
to the match. 

‘Iwo months ago he called me a ‘stupid 
idiot... ‘T'wo months ago he snubbed me, 
whenever he spoke to me,” thought Tim 
Bloom. *‘Yes, this is the old story. Every- 
body, even old Mrs. White, flattering and 
crying for my money. I wonder if Hetty 
is the same?” And in the seclusion of his 
own apartment, poor Tim Bloom actually 
eried; though Mr. Crabbe called that even- 
ing and took him to a charming stag party, 
where the guests were principally in the 
dry-goods line, and in every direction one’s 
ears caught the remark, ‘‘sold a bill of 
goods to a man,” and where every one 
scorned to drink anything less than cham- 
pagne. 

**You rascal,” said the excellent father 
on the way home, “I see you are afraid to 
speak, but I know you couldn’t keep your 
eyes off my Belinda last Wednesday.” 
‘Could I hope for your consent if she”— 
‘““My dear boy—ha! ha! ha! Why, ask 
her and see!” cried Mr. Crabbe. “It has 
always been the wish of my heart, even 
when you were a poor clerk, and she (don’t 
say I told you) always admired you—al- 
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At nine o’clock one night Mrs. White's 
dvor-bell rang and a messenger-boy hand. 
ed in a letter—a big letter, with a big sea} 
and ‘immediate’ on it. What could it 
be? Something about the property, of 
course. Mrs. White carried it herself to 
Mr. Bloom’s room, and as she handed it in, 
she saw him seated beside a table, on 
which stood wine and a tray of delicacies, 
Mr. Crabbe was at supper with her board- 
er. 

**Excuse me,” said Timothy. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Crabbe. 

Timothy opened the letter, read it, utter- 
ed a sigh, and passed it to Mr. Crabbe. Mr, 
Crabbe read it and turned purple. 

“Do IL understand it?’ said Timothy, 
hiding his face. 

“Your lawyer says the money is no long- 
er yours, that your grandfather was not 
the real Timothy Bloom, and that the real 
heir will demand a restoration of all that 
you have spent already.” 

“Yes, I was right,” said Mr. Bloom, 
‘but, Mr. Crabbe, after all I shall do well. 
Tecan go back to your store, and Miss Belin- 
da has quite a suflicient little fortune of 
her own. We can still be happy.” 

Mr. Crabbe leaped to his feet. 

‘Sir! sir!” he said, *‘this is a great piece 
of impertinence, sir. You haven't spoken 
to Belinda.” 

“But you assured me”—began Timothy. 

“*T didn’t!” shrieked Crabbe. ‘At least, 
I was mistaken. I came here with the in- 
tention of telling you upon word and honor 
that she can’t endure you; and as for the 
store, you were a most incompetent sales- 
man. There is no situation open. Sorry 
for you, but—good-night.” 

*“Good-night,” said Timothy. 

Then, as the door closed, he took up his 
letter and carried it out to old Mrs. White, 
who, with Hetty as assistant, was seeding 
raisins for next day’s pudding, sitting one 
on either side of the drop-light in the din- 
ing-room. 

‘I shall have to give up the back par- 
lor,” said poor Timothy. ‘And as for my 
half hall bed-room, I don’t know how to 
pay for that, for Mr. Crabbe won't take 
me back.” 

“Time-serving old wretch!” said Mrs. 
White. ‘No matter, Mr. Bloom, I'll trust 
you. Intentions being right, I never will 
be hard on my boarders, and you can keep 
the parlor until it is hired, because it is 
more comfortable.” 

“And try to keep up your spirits,” said 
Hetty; ‘for, after all, money isn’t every- 
thing.” 

“It seemed too sudden to last,” said 
Mrs. White. “I never trust these law- 
yers.” 

So the good souls comforted him, and 
after a while, when he asked Hetty to take 
a little walk with him, she consented. 

There was a little park on the opposite 
side of the street, and though the gates 
were locked, they walked around its rail- 
ings. Their talk was long and earnest, and 
at last Timothy said,— 

“Well, Hetty, poor as [ am, will you 
promise to marry me some day?” 

And she answered, ‘Yes, Tim,” very 
simply—and so it was settled; and fora 
young man recently reduced from affluence 
to poverty, Mr. Bloom certainly looked 
very happy as they went home together. 
But it was only when Mrs. White had 
given her loving consent to his marrying 
Hetty when they had enough for bread and 
butter, that he made confession,— 

“Tean’t keep it to myself any longer, 
grandma. I wrotethat letter myself. I’m 
as rich as I ever was, and I’ve tested my 
friends. Old Crabbe has proven false, and 
you have proven true. TI felt sure about 
Hetty all the while; and when we are 
married, you must live with us, and there 
shail be no more hard work and boarders 
for you in this world, you dear old soul.” 
—Nelected, 
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WOMAN IN POLITICS. 


BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D. 





More than a quarter of a century ago a 
strong and determined effort was begun 
to obtain for woman a coordinate influence 
and power with man in the management 
of her own individual affairs and in the 
regulation of those of the public at large. 
Originating with members of the female 
sex, the movement was at first confined 
to a limited portion of the United States, 
and was conducted by a few advanced and 
perhaps abnormally constituted women, 
to whom in a short time were united a 
half-dozen men of similar tendencies and 
characteristics. One of the principal ob- 
jects of many of the women appeared to 
be to make themselves look as much as 
possible like men. They cut their hair 
short, parted it on one side, and displayed 
longings for short frocks and trousers. 
Strange to say, the men who affiliated with 
them exhibited inclinations toward femin- 
inity. They wore their hair long, parted it 
in the middle, and donned coats the skirts 
of which almost touched their heels. Both 
sexes of this advance guard were, however, 
of one accord in their abuse of the average 
man and woman. ‘The first they profess- 
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ed to regard as a tyrant and a monster, to 
be held up to execration for his wicked- 
ness, while the other was a faint-hearted 
slave, in whom thousands of years of cap- 
tivity had annihilated the overwhelming 
mental and physical vigor she had origi- 
nally possessed, and who now for her ab- 
ject subserviency to her oppressor was en- 
titled only to the scorn and contempt of 
her more enlightened and progressive sis- 
ters and brothers. 

~ At first the attempt to emancipate wom- 
an from the thraldom in which she was 
supposed to exist was met both by good- 
natured derision and stern denunciation. 
It was either looked upon as a joke, or its 
promoters were regarded as being outside 
the pale of decent society. But, whether 
treated with ridicule or abuse, the assert- 
ers of **womuan’s rights” were almost uni- 
versally regarded as a set of impractica- 
ble fanatics who, being disappointed in 
their efforts to get husbands or wives, or 
else unhappy in their domestic relations, 
were levying war against the very founda- 
tions of society, aud endeavoring in their 
mortification and rage to make their fellow- 
creatures as miserable as they were them- 
selves. 

But, as generally happens when the ad- 

herents of a creed ora system are ener- 
getic and unscrupulous in its propagation, 
the originators of the movement in ques- 
tion little by little obtained the counte- 
nance and active support of many persons 
of well-balanced and erudite, minds. It 
began to be recognized that there was a 
good deal of truth in the mass of plati- 
tudes and absurdities which the short-hair- 
ed women and long-haired men enunciated. 
Their yearly gatherings became more and 
more respectable, and many newspapers 
and magazines supported more or less fully 
the doctrine of the equality of the sexes. 
Eventually it came to be acknowledged, 
through the action of that spirit of fairness 
which is at the bottom of human nature, 
that the field of woman’s usefulness to her- 
self and the world at large was unduly cir- 
cumscribed ; her right to labor in her own 
way for her own support and that of those 
dependent upon her was—grudgingly, in 
some instances—conceded; the learned 
professions of medicine, theology, and law 
were, in a measure, opened to her; she was 
permitted to fill certain public offices, and 
in some States a restricted franchise was 
conferred upon her. At the present time 
she can practise medicine almost any where 
in the civilized world; several religious de- 
nominations permit her to expound their 
faith; some of the States of the Union ad- 
mit her to the bar, and one Territory gives 
her judicial powers. Her right to work in 
any field of labor she may select is grant- 
ed; her person and property are as well 
protected by the law as those of man; she 
has all the rights and privileges necessary 
for her material and mental prosperity, 
and she is not required to serve in the mili- 
tia or the posse comitatus, to sit on juries, 
or to take her turn at the pumps of a sink- 
ing ship. But she still contends—or, at 
least, those who assume to represent her 
do—for the rights of co-education, of un- 
restricted suffrage, and of holding political 
office. ‘The first of these demands does 
not come within the scope of the present 
discussion. ‘The other two we propose to 
consider briefly, and to show that, in our 
opinion, grave anatomical and physiologi- 
sal reasons demand not only that the pro- 
gress of the revolution should be arrested, 
but that, contrary to the ordinary course 
of procedure in other revolutions, this 
one should go backward. 

It may be asserted, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the governing 
power of the world is to be found in the 
brain of mankind. If it were not for the 
predominance in this respect which the 
human species exhibits over the lower an- 
imals, itis quite certain that they would 
long since have swept their present mas- 
ters from the face of the earth. The mere 
fact that they do not possess the faculty 
of combining so as to act in concert against 
man is of itself sufficient to prevent so dire 
a catastrophe. Their brains are neither 
sufficiently large, nor is their cerebral 
structure highly enough developed, to ad- 
mit of their carrying out. or even of con- 
ceiving, a systematic plan of operations 
against the order of created beings which 
now holds them in subjection. Brain, 
therefore, being the matter which by its 
inherent power of evolving the mind places 
the beings possessing it in the highest de- 
gree of perfection, at the head of creation, 
it is important to ascertain, in the deter- 
mination of the question before us, what 
are the essential points of difference be- 
tween the mind-producing organ of man 
and that of woman. 

In the first place, the brain of man is 
larger than that of woman. Very many 
observations made by different investiga- 
tors in different parts of the civilized world 
lead to a general accordance of results on 
this point. It is quite true that the brains 
of some women are larger than those of 
some men, just as some women are vastly 
superior mentally to some men. But the 





a plus extreme in the one instance and 
comparing it with a minus extreme in the 
other, but by taking the average of many 
examinations, or by comparing plus with 
plus and minus with minus. The average 
difference has been variously given by dif- 
ferent authors as being from four to six 
ounces, according to the nationality of the 
subjects; but the mean as established by 
Welcker appears to be about as correct as 
such determinations can be made. This 
observer found the average male brain to 
weigh one thousand three hundred and 
ninety grammes, or about forty-nine 
ounces, and the average female brain 
twelve hundred and fifty grammes, or 
about forty-four ounces, showing, there- 
fore, a difference in favor of the male brain 
of five ounces. The proportion existing 
between the two is as one hundred to nine- 
ty; that is, the average male brain is ten 
per cent. heavier than the average female 
brain. 

But relatively to the weight of the body 

in the two sexes, there is no essential dif- 
ference in the weight of the brain. The 
body of the female is shorter and altogeth- 
er of slighter build than that of the male. 
The difference in stature is about eight per 
cent., so that relatively to her height the 
brain of woman is but two per cent. less in 
weight than that of man. Ina series of 
eighty-one males cited by Quain from the 
records of several observers, it was found 
that the weight of the entire brain and 
that of the body at the age of twenty years 
and upward bore the proportion to each 
other of 1 to 36.5, and in a series of eighty- 
two females as 1 to 36.46. The propor- 
tionate weight of the brain in the two 
sexes does not, therefore, according to 
these figures, differ materially. Really. 
however, the matter is not of any psycho- 
logical importance, for numerous observa- 
tions show beyond doubt that the intel- 
lectual power of an individual does not 
depend upon the weight of the brain rela- 
tive to that of the body, so much as it does 
upon absolute brain weight. If the reverse 
were the fact, we could increase the intel- 
ligence of a fat man or woman by subject- 
ing him or her to a Banting system of diet, 
or produce a contrary effect by feeding a 
thin person on fat, starch, and sugar. It 
has not been observed that emaciated in- 
dividuals are endowed with superior men- 
tal qualifications, or that corpulency nec- 
essarily tends to the production of imbe- 
cility. Moreover, there have been many 
determinations of the weight of the brain 
in individuals who had been remarkable 
for intellectuality, and though the weight 
has been in excess of the average, it has 
never been noted that there was any rela- 
tion between the intelligence and brain- 
weight on the one side and the weight of 
the body on the other. Generally speak- 
ing, the size and weight of an individual’s 
brain are in direct relation to the mental 
sapacity, and though there are some ex- 
ceptions to this statement, they are not 
enough to invalidate the general conclu- 
sion. In ten men remarkable for their in- 
tellectual development the average weight 
of the brain was 54.7 ounces, or 5.7 ounces 
above the average weight of the male 
brain. Of these, the brain of Cuvier, the 
great French naturalist, weighed 64.5 
ounces. Not only is there no record of a 
healthy female brain reaching this weight, 
but the number in which the weight has 
gone over fifty-five ounces is exceedingly 
small. However, when we compare the 
largest male with the largest female brain, 
the average difference of five ounces is 
very much exceeded. Thus, of two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight adult male brains, 
the maximum weighed sixty-five ounces; 
while of one hundred and ninety-one adult 
female brains, the maximum was only 
fifty-six ounces—a difference of nine 
ounces, or nearly double the average. 

The female brain, however, is not only 
smaller than that of man, but it is differ- 
ent in structure, and this fact involves 
much more as regards the character of 
the mental faculties than does the element 
of size. Thus, accurate measurements 
show that the anterior portion of the brain, 
comprising the frontal lobes, in which the 
highest intellectual faculties reside, is 
much more developed in man than in wom- 
an, and this not only as regards its size, 
but its convolutions also. Taking 100 as 
representing the entire length of the brain, 
the frontal development in man will be 
expressed by the figures 43.9, while in 
woman it will be indicated by the figures 
31.3. Now, the part of the brain which is 
especially concerned in the evolution of 
mind is the gray matter constituting ‘the 
cortex, and this is increased or diminished 
in accordance with the number and com- 
plexity of the convolutions. ‘The frontal 
lobes contain a greater amount of gray 
cortical matter than any other part of the 
brain, and they are, as we have seen, 
larger in man than in woman. 

[Conclusion next week. | 





a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out 
65 fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s Sooruine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. oe, upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mxks. WINsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP Fok 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly-i 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med- 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What DRAcUT, MAss. 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 


fered from kidney com- 
Man Did piaint and biliousness for 
Rfteen years. Have tried 
everything and never got 


with any good. Last conaesy, 
before I commenced tak- 
Kidney ing Hoop’s Sansararti- 


LA, everstaing I ——_ 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Ci omplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat gnysning 
and it does not press me at all, Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
snows i rt come i me and ask what 
think of it. Very tru ours, 
ONAT AN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. OOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in (Boston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babies at the Free Hospital for Infants and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. ‘hére are three 
wards, 20 beds each. 

Any physiciaa or officers of benevolent societies can 
visit them any day from 10 A.M. to6P.M. These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for her infant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 

They are not dependent on their Mothers, 
Ditto Wet Nurses. . 
Ditto Milk. 

Ditto Nursing-Bottles. 

Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed, 

Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on cach bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished; and being nourished enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are nine-tenths foundlings or orphans, 
and are physically as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
not want them. The cbild is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
his food. 

Dr. R. Tanszky read a paper before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, 7 26, 1883, which was in- 
dorsed by Drs. W. M. Chamberlin, Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others. 

The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to suffer from some 
form of pelvic disease ?” 

In support of the words, “almost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, ‘‘By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented?” 


All will admit that our answer is correct. 

The women cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes. Confirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
etc., is increasing annually. 

What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
will have no trouble if she will take Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 
other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 
can do so if she will take a teaspoonful of Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will aleo build up 
her system, so as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. ‘Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
system. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 

It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


M laria If you aresuffering from 
a ® malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 


| 4- SOLD BY DRUCQISTS. Price $1. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MRS. DR. O’LEARY 
Will be in the city every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A, M, to 1 P. M., during the summer. 


Ladies desiring to see her can make an appointment 
by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass, 











DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4P. M. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. ‘This is located at Sourn WEyMouTH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen years of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 

OFFICE : 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTITALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCOPATHIC HO8.- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J.G. BRINKMANN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 


) “BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin. 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
me announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


1. T. TALBOT, M. D. 





PROSPECTUS, 1883! 


The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Lemar | in 
posuan, deweted ibe’ nterests of Woman—to 
ducational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
LUCY STONE 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, } Contributors. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE 
Mas. Fuances D. Gas, | Oceasiona! Contributors. 
. H. M. T. Courier, 

SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 
TeRms—$2 60 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advunce, 6 cents for single copy. 
Cius Rates—5 copies one year, $10 00. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
Communications and letters relation, to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. i 

t tajni mittances, and relating to 
aay of the paner, anaes be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registercu Letters or P.O, money orders may 








| Batts 


| be sent atourrisk. Money sent in letters not register- 


ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
Geesatinns and until payment of al! arrearages is 
made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. Tie change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
aan pe ‘first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 

Subscribers arc requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward woney for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regalarly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is resi le 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, be must 
pay all arrearages,or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 


PREMIUMS, 1883. 


ag Every Subscriber, our Agent. 


$1. Cash Commission allowed to agents 
on each new subscriber at $250. On new 
club subscribers (5 or more), at $2, com- 
mission 50 cents each. On shorter periods 
in proportion. 
or five ne w subscribers an excellent 


WATCH 





will be sent, postpaid by mail. 

The Life and Letters of L. Maria Child, 
price $1 50, will be sent, postpaid (if pre- 
ferred to money), on receipt of a new sub- 
scriber at $2 50. 





66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college te 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Massa, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session,commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 wecks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of, 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
pte a M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

0., Pa. 


Mt. Carroll (Uil.} Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘‘Teacher's Provision.”’ Our graduatesare 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 








Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and ee gn Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 





>KIDNEY-WORT: 





No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, 


Boston: 
BOOKS. 
Pa 


. Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.... 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs, A. M. Diaz. $100 
— of Women, by Frances Power 


per. 
50 
ID cccccoccccccccccccocscoccoocccccs BB 100 
Moral Education of Childre - 
25 





by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D....seecescecseceeesces 
Bubjection of Women, by Jobn Stuart Mill 
TRACTS. 
Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. I. Bowditch.....s.ccsceeseees 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill $2 
a for Women, by Geo. Wm. “ 
bas! Prerereerrreererleeererrrerr ie iis 5 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. al 
SIE at ccesussnraverceetnicensans each. 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming..... 15 ete. 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization + 100 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform.....- 24 Bm 
Woman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate...... cach. 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. 
LEAFLETS. 
1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by oneed 
J. W. Bashford ......cccccccerccscses 
2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr....secssecesececess 
| 8. Independence Day for Women, by 
Judges Warren and Wallace........++ Leaflet 
4. Be Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth | ‘3 es. 
BBIMGON .....-cccccccccccccscccesess 
6. Objections to Woman Suffrage per 100 
te . B. Blackwell......cccscscesseeee 
True 


6-7. Woman 8u Essential to a 
Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar.. 
8. Woman Bultruge in Wyoming; Thirteen 
The leaflets are sold in assorted 
of one hundredeach. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Pac 
No. 2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds. ce ten cents per 
hundred at WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, or 
fifteen cents per hundred, postpaid, by 
mail. Our friends are invited to call at 
the office and examine these publications. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


sent gratuitously by mail, for use in ob- 










& 
_NEW_SUBSCRIBERS._ 
ENGRAVINGS, Photogravures, 
ETCHINGS, Photographs, 
&c, , &c, &c., &c. 


WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON. 
H. White & Co. 
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LEARNING AND UNLEARNING. 

Half the efforts made in the direction of 
forming general ideas and rules of life are 
usually antagonized by the counter effort 
to set aside these ideas and substitute new 
ones. Possibly, this mental gymnasticism 
is good to strengthen the intellectual and 
moral nature, and to render us capable of 
true independence of thought and action. 
If things are not absolutely established, 
then inquiry must follow. 

On the question of the true relations of 
women both to the State and the family, 
as well as of their own possibilities as 
individuals in a purely egotistic sense, 
there has been a wonderful change of sen- 
timent since the commencement of the 
Victorian age. The self-suppression of 
woman was the great thought at the be- 
ginning of the century. The education 
and development of man was, here in 
America, at least, supposed to be her 
crowning glory. The mother and sisters 
were to deny themselves for the sake of 
educating lawyers and doctors, and, above 
all, ministers, who returned and preached 
to them the duty of subjection and obe- 
dience. 


Untrained in the logic of the schools, and 


ever taught that a woman could not rea- 
son, woman’s instinctive desire for self- 
culture was browbeaten and turned back, 
if she aspired to anything beyond the most 
limited education. Her place was to be 
that of a subordinate. She was told, as I 
have heard with my own ears, that as a 
wife she had no right to her own opinions 
upon matters concerning the Church or 
the State. In the domestic partnership, 
husband and wife were both one, and that 
one the husband. She could only act as 
his agent. This was supposed to be the 
heaven-ordained place of woman, and woe 
to those who should attempt to set aside 
this divine order. The home rule was not 
a limited, but an absolute monarchy. The 
autocrat was often an amiable man, and 
wise enough not only to rule with clem- 
ency, but to interest his subjects, and give 
them strong pride in their autocrat. Oth- 
ers, however, with little intelligence and 
less virtue, practised unmitigated tyranny, 
stopping only short of the power over life 
and death. 

Such was the condition of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, through the accepted axioms 
of its Common Law, at the beginning of the 
Victorian age, when a woman only eigh- 
teen years old came to the throne of the 
British Empire. 

The life of this young woman was more 
fortunate than that of her august prede- 
cessor, Elizabeth, not only from the fact 
that the nation was already relieved of all 
intensely distracting feuds, but from the 
happy circumstance that she was permit- 
ted to marry and live the life so natural 
and desirable to a woman. Her mother 
had looked well after her education as a 
possible heir to the throne, or as possibly a 
poor princess, to whom accomplishments 
might be of inestimable value. Thus, al- 
though so young when her reign com- 
menced, she was already a highly educat- 
ed woman, with cultivated tastes and indi- 
vidual resources of a high order. 

The success of this one woman’s life is a 
complete refutation of the old dogma of 
subjection. However highly she might es- 
teem the opinions of her husband, her hand 
must sign the edicts as her conscience 
should dictate. But in order that the 
world might have full testimony to the 
capacity of a woman, the amiable prince- 
consort was removed in the fulness of his 
mature manhood, and from henceforth she 
has walked alone. Even her eldest’ son 
and heir has not been intimate in her coun- 
sels. The old riddle is retold. Out of the 
carcass of the lion comes the honey. This 
one life, so set apart and uplifted, seems 
to have been especially designed as a tes- 
timony against the old imperialism of sex, 
and is it not complete in itself? 

But now comes a correlative of this testi- 
mony. If woman is to take her place as a 
sovereign among sovereign souls, must she 
not have the best training for her new re- 
lations? This was answered for all time 
when Oberlin opened its doors to women. 
Among all wives and mothers, none sweet- 
er-souled and better have graced America 
than the women who have gone out from 
this alma mater, bearing their credentials 
as honorable graduates. If humble duties 
await them, they perform these with so 
much dignity and grace that they ennoble 
the cottage of the laborer. If duty called, 
they were prepared to become the wives 
of governors and cabinet ministers, and 
the friends and counsellors of those who 
live in palaces. Thus, we see that Provi- 
dence has prepared the way for the coming 
of woman to her long delayed inheritance, 
and now it only remains for her to unlearn 
the old lesson, and to learn the new one, 
comprehending its full significance, and 

‘feeling only sorrow and pity for those 
who wiil not accept the true meaning and 
glory of the Victorian age. 
HANNAH M. T. CUTLER. 

Greenwich, Conn. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Dynamic Socto.ocy; or, Applied Social Science 
as Based upon Statical Sociology and the Less 
Complex Sciences. By Lester F. Ward, A. M. 


At last there arises an accredited ex- 
pounder of Nature and Sociology, whose 
conclusions touching the nature and ac- 
quired status of woman are little short ofa 
complete reversal of the current scientific 
theory and teaching. It is of small impor- 
tance whether or not Prof. Ward's posi- 
tions will all be finally accepted as estab- 
lished truth which no longer can be called 
in question by well-informed minds. The 
complex and many-sided ‘‘woman ques- 
tion” cannot be settled scientifically by 
any one mind, cannot be considered in all 
its phases from any one point of observa- 
tion, and cannot, in the present stage of 
scientific progress, be settled conclusively 
in many of its most important aspects 
until there is a far more accurate and a 
larger amount of data from which it is 
possible to make decisive scientific deduc- 
tions. 

But here is a man, learned as a special- 
ist, accurate and logical in methods, and 
broad and clear in generalizations; who 
has mastered the whole related field of 
science as to its main principles and con- 
clusions, and yet who, in the name of 
science, demands for women an absolute 
equality with men in education, and in all 
rights and privileges, social or govern- 
mental. At this point it is essential to 
quote the words of our author himself: 

‘Labor at large has, as its only hope, the 
intelligence, i. e. the education of the 
laborer.” (Vol. 2, p. 614.) ‘The universal 
education of women can be defended on its 
own merits.” (Vol. 2, p. 615.) 

“The equality of the sexes will be the 
regeneration of humanity. Civilization de 
mands this revolution. It stands in the 
greatest need of the help which the female 
sex alone can vouchsafe. Woman is half of 
mankind. Civilization and progress have 
hitherto been carried forward by the male 
half alone. Labor and production are now 
suffering from the same cause. It is high 
time that all the forces of society were 
brought into action, and it is especially 
necessary that those vast complementary 
forces which woman alone can wield, be 
given free rein, and the whole machinery 
of society be set into full and harmonious 
operation.” (Vol. 1, p. 657.) 

In the days of slavery Mrs. Stowe makes 
her tobacco-chewing drover exclaim: 
‘““There’s differences in parsons, ain’t there? 
‘Cussed be Canaan’ don’t seem to go down 
with this ’un, does it?” Scientific exegesis 
is not necessarily more infallible than Bibli- 
cal. On this point,we will hear Prof. Ward 
again. Referring to “scientific men in 
general,” be says, ‘‘Many true advocates 
of social progress in other things do not 
think that the relations of the sexes can be 
rendered more perfect than they are. Itis 
especially unfortunate to find that the pres- 
ent status in this respect is actually defend- 
ed by arguments from sciences more sim- 
ple than sociology. Certain facts in biol- 
ogy are cited, and these are assumed to 
prove that the existing condition of things 
is a natural one, and in all respects analo- 
gous to that which exists in the animal 
world below man. It is argued that in 
most mammals the female is in many re- 
spects inferior to the male and performs 
different functions ; that in birds and many 
other lower creatures, the males are more 
beautiful, larger, more sagacious, and are 
exempt from the more unpleasant labors 
incident to the rearing and protection of 
the offspring. Itis claimed that facts of 
this kind serve to point out the purposes of 
Nature, and it is assumed that whatever 
can be shown to be the natural must be 
the best possible condition. Arguments of 
this kind, coming from high scientific 
sources, have great weight, especially as 
those to whom they are chiefly addressed 
are incompetent, as a rule, to judge of the 
adequacy of the premises, and accept them 
as resting upon authority. If it were worth 
while, it would be easy to deduce from 
natural history a large number of facts of 
precisely the opposite class, from which it 
might with equal force be argued that the 
purpose of Nature was to favor the females 
and slight the males. Indeed, it,is a funda- 
mental biological truth that, so far as the 
mere “‘purposes of Nature” are concerned, 
the fertile sex is of by far the greater im- 
portance, and this increased importance is 
abundantly shown throughout all the lower 
forms of life, where these purposes are 
predominant. ... In the animal world 
there are many equally forcible examples 
of Nature’s favoritism of the female sex. 
. . - But it must also be denied that the con- 
dition of the sexes among those animals in 
which the male is superior, is at all analo- 
ous to that of men and women, whether 
in their savage or civilized state. Just as 
the sexual differences in the former are de- 
rivative and anomalous, and due to the rise 
of the cerebral power, so those of the lat- 
ter are as much more unnatural as that 
power is more pronounced in man than in 
animals. Especially is this true with regard 
to the respective duties of the sexes. In no 
animal do we find any such differences of 
function between the sexes as are present- 
ed by men, either savage or civilized. .. . 
Independently, however, of its false facts 
and false premises, this pretended scientific 
defence of the undue inequality of the sexes 
in man is fundamentally unsound in rest- 
ing upon a thoroughly false assumption, 
which is only the more pernicious because 
widely prevalent. It assumes that what- 
ever exists in nature must be the best pos- 
sible state. . . . The truth is, that, if they 
could find a parallel in biology or any 
other science for such a state of inequality, 
this would be no bar whatever to the 
attempt to ameliorate that state. The 
only practical use to which we put science 
is to improve upon nature, to control all 
classes of forces, social forces included, to 
the end of bettering the conditions under 
which we inhabit the earth. ... We 
should congratulate ourselves that we are 
neither lions, nor spiders, nor yet cave- 
dwellers, but civilized men, and should 
seek so to shape the social policy that 
honor, justice, and equity should prevail, 





rather than the instincts of brutes or the 
caprices of savages.” (Vol. 1, p. 658-°63.) 

ividently, scientific conclusions are not 
yet unified in regard to these latter-da 
problems. Our author, it may be stated, 
has no undue tendency to the chivalric in 
his estimate of the present status of the 
‘‘inferior sex.’ So much the better. The 
heavy, two-volumed treatise, though con- 
cerning women equally with men from 
first to last, devotes but comparative- 
ly few pages to the consideration of the 
special claims of woman. And since these 
are sufficiently original and sufficiently ex- 
plicit, so far nothing more can be desired. 
But when we read statements like the fol- 
lowing, what can be said of the thorough- 
ness with which Prof. Ward has posted 
himself in regard to either the advocates 
or the literature of this discussion? 

“It is still in that stage, common to all 
progressive movements, in which only ir- 
responsible persons will venture to espouse 
it, through fear of obloquy. . . . It is still 
almost completely under the influence of 
feeling, and is little subject to the control 
of reason. In this condition it greatly 
needs aid from science, . . . to furnish so 
truly progressive a movement with a basis 
of facts and fundamental principles, thus 
lending it a tone of serious import and re- 
spectability, while at the same time turn- 
ing it from its manifest errors, and direct- 
ing it into rational and practical chan- 
nels.” 

Is Prof. Ward ignorant of the fact that 
the most prominent abolitionists—of the 
success of whose anti-slavery work he 
writes appreciatively in his book—were, 
from the first, strongly committed to the 
movement for sex-equality, social and po- 
litical? I believe this was true without 
exception of all who were known either as 
Garrisonians or as Gerrit Smith men. 
That type of abolitionists represented by 
Oberlin, though a large part of them halt- 
ed at the demand for woman suffrage, yet 
held so ingrainedly to the sentiment of 
human equality that fifty years ago they 
made the claim for oquivalels co-education, 
with equivalent rights and duties, not only 
a hobby, but a real and practical possibili- 
ty. IsCol Higginson, who, besides various 
advocacy, has for years written one paper 
weekly on this question, “little subject to 
the control of reason”? Are John Stuart 
Mill, Frances Power Cobbe, and their con- 
fréres in England needing ‘‘a tone of seri- 
ous import and respectability” ? 

Our author’s statement is doubtless in- 
tended to be taken with allowance. Yet 
he seriously writes: ‘Ihe opponents of 
female emancipation are fond of pointing 
out that women have scarcely ever con- 
tributed anything to the great currents 
which make up civilization. ‘The attempts 
of the friends of women have been con- 
fined to the enumeration of the deeds of 
exceptional women. ‘This is justly de- 
clared to be no answer to the above argu- 
ment. It has always seemed strange that 
nothing better than this could be produced. 
Admitting all the facts, the argument from 
the power of the conventional code is 
alone amply sufficient to account not only 
for the paucity and inferiority of all fe- 
male productions outside of the sphere in 
which society requires women to move” 
(here I hazard the assertion that in at least 
three-fourths of all discussions of this 
phase of the subject, oral or written, es- 
sentially this very argument from the 
power of the conventional is used, often 
pointedly and forcibly), ‘‘but also for the 
admitted fact that the brain is perceptibly 
smaller and the reasoning powers appre- 
ciably feebler in the female than in the 
male.” (Vol. 2, p. 616.) 

We admit the smaller brain and the less 
inclination to reasoning. But, in partial 


justification of our own conclusion,—which 


is, that in spite of disease and disability, 
nature has still managed to hold the psy- 
chical equation of her sexes, like their 
physical equality numerically, evenly bal- 
anced,—we quote our learned friend him- 
self: ‘It is proverbial that the female 
mind, unaccustomed as it is in the present 
state of society to reason closely, passes 
to correct conclusions in many cases where 
the logical mind of man misses the truth 
after the most careful consideration.” 
(Vol. 2, p. 327.) 

Again, our author says: ‘*While the fe- 
male mind may, and doubtless does, differ 
from the male in many important and for- 
tunate respects, it is only the emotional 
part of it. Intellect is one and the same 
every where.” 

But here, again, exception must be taken. 
Intellect is one as emotion is one. Men 
and women must equally feel that pleas- 
ure is pleasure and pain is pain. They 
must equally see that two and two make 
four; that two and two do not make five. 
But sensibility is necessarily modified by 
sex; in an exactly parallel sense, intellect 
is necessarily modified by sex. 

1. There is the personal self-centred- 
ness, which requires each mind primarily 
to perceive everything in the shadow of its 
own idiosyncrasies and in the light of its 
own point of vision. 

2. There is the sex polarity, with its 
growingly differential development, and 
its generically unlike position with refer- 
ence to every phase of every question 
which bears, directly or indirectly, upon 
every possible social problem. 

1. Personal conclusions must therefore 
be affirmed or controverted by many 
other minds, in every complicated field of 
inquiry, and the final results tested and re- 
tested objectively, before science can hope 
to harmonize and establish all the import- 
ant bearings of any far-reaching group of 
inquiry. 

2. The conclusions of one sex must 
therefore be affirmed or controverted with 
something like equal acuteness, learning, 
and breadth of outlook by the other sex, 
and the final outcome of compared joint 
conclusions must be tested and retested 
objectively, before we can] expect to reach 
a really scientific basis, either in many of 
the problems of biology or in any depart- 
ment of sociology. But what of the exist- 
ing state of things? The most obvious 
fact is that the adequate women of science 
are not yet to be found. It is equally 
true that no male biologist or sociologist 





has expected or does expect to receive 
even the most superficial suggestive help 
from women inthis direction; not one has 
taken the trouble to learn how much wom- 
en have done, are doing, or may be ex- 
pected todo. They all accept it as a fore- 
gone conclusion that, for the present, 
woman is to be counted out. Nor has one 
ay realized that in the interest of science 
t is imperatively needed that she be speed- 
ily counted in. Moreover, not one mascu- 
line mind has yet made a serious attempt 
to study physiology, psychology or sociol- 
ogy, as far as it is possible for a man to 
do this, from the strictly feminine side of 
the question, or in the light of special fem- 
inine effects and characteristics. 

Not one writer, except Prof. Ward, has 
given us reason to infer from the internal 
evidences offered by his writings, that he 
has ever made either a really deep, thor- 
ough, comprehensive, or prolonged study 
of the strictly feminine phases of any life- 
problem whatever. Prof. Ward, in these 
volumes under review, seems to have given 
some of the evolutionary aspects of sociol- 
gy on both sides of the question the bene- 
fit of great power, intense purpose, pro- 
longed consideration, and absolute sinceri- 
ty in finding and stating unqualified truth. 
We hail him as a new dispensation. 

But to the status of *“*the misapprehend- 
ed sex” to-day, it is equally evident that 
he has not given careful attention. He is 
oblivious that for a quarter of a century, 
in almost every Northern State at least, 
school education for the average girl has 
been more prolonged than that for the 
average boy; that after school years she 
has profited by larger leisure to acquire a 
more varied and often broader intellectual 
activity; and that as wife she has fully 
maintained herself as his peer. ‘They are 
not divorced in interest or pursuits. Our 
author’s outlook into his own century is 
that of an exceptional man, pursuing ex- 
ceptional work, in the midst of other ex- 
ceptional men, who, having adopted up- 
per-class activity in science, government, 
and business life, are looking down from 
their eminence upon the thrust-out women 
who console themselves with the reflected 
greatness and its Cynthia-lighted realm of 
privileges. 

Besides, the personal equation, combin- 
ed with the monist point of view and its 
inevitable modifying influence, are so in- 
terwoven with the results that this writ- 
er, as much as any other I have ever read, 
needs to have his whole line of argument 
discounted, thoroughly sifted, if it may 
be, partially refuted, and the results re- 
tested. Meantime, it can wait. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 

Somerville, N. J. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dr. Elizabeth J. French’s address will be 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15. 








At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 





Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin- 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson. 250 
acres of this tractis deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex- 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy ; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre. 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





West Newton English and Classical School 
The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 

School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 

Sept. 19,1883. For information and catalogue, address 

NATIWL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 
MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Now at her summer home, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
will resume school work early in September. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 


HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, etc. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 


—ALSO— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


$7 


29—10t 














Boston, Mass. 








A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costty 
Outfit free. Address Tave & Con Auguste, Me, 





Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any address 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 
Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley, 
Mrs. Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. EB. Berry. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, ‘ 
Mrs. M. T. Caldor, 
Mise M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 
Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs. C. F. Corbin, 


Miss Mary G. Darling, we, ROSES Cobb, 
Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Mrs, Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dew, 
Mrs. Charles F, Fernald, 
Mrs. Follen, 
Mrs. C. Gilman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B. Gustafson, 
Mrs. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs, Louisa P, Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Lucy B, Hunt, 
Mrs. E. D. Kendall, 


Mrs. E. Lee, Miss Mary Lakeman, 


Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
" Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs. C, M. Means, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
Miss Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. MarieJ. Pitman, 


Mrs. H. K. Potwin, (Margery Deane), 


Mrs. A. E. Porter, 
Miss Mary Palfrey, 
Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A. F, Samuels, 
Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
Mrs. C, L. Smith, 
Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Miss L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. E. A. Thurston, 
Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs. 8S. R. Urbino, ° 
Mrs. Katherine 8S. Washburn, 
Mrs. C. 8. Whitmarsh, 
Miss C, Winchester, 
&e., &e., &e., &e, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE’S 


Reading Desk and Book Holder, 





Price, 33 00. 
Adjustable! Convenient! Ornamental! 
Call and examine it. 


C.W. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF P 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


G. HL. ROT FE, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Stent pemoonniiy to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD. ST- 
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